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Burroughs is first with the full 
power of a giant electronic 
computing system at half 


the cost...the Datatron 220. 


First too, a medium-priced 
system with a full magnetic core 
memory, increasing productivity 
10 to 15 times over previous 
systems. Designed for both 
scientific computation and 


business data processing. 
Delivery of the Datatron 220 
will begin during the 2nd 
quarter of 1958. For a summary 
of its benefits, write to Dept. D, 
Pasadena, California: 


ElectroData Division 
BURROUGHS CORPORATION 


GRAPHIC + MECHANICAL + ELECTRO MECHANICAL + ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 


extending the usefulness of man's mind 
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Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 


DREAMS WITH A PURPOSE 


“Leave the beaten track occasionally 
and dive into the woods. You will be 
certain to find something you have 
never seen before.” 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


There have always been dreams and 
high hopes in the communications 
business. And always, for something 
over eighty years, there has been con- 
tinuous and determined research to 
help make those dreams come true. 


For before there was a telephone 
there was a telephone laboratory. 


First it was just two men, Bell and 
Watson, in an attic workshop. Then 
the idea grew, as the need grew, and 
the practical values of research became 
more and more apparent. 


Today there are more than 10,000 
people at Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


BELL SOLAR BATTERY 
Converts sun’s rays into usable amounts of 
electricity by means of specially treated 
discs of silicon. Has been used experi- 
mentally to power rural telephone lines. 


of whom over 3000 are trained scien- 
tists and engineers. 

Their work covers many fields and 
goes exploring and developing in many 
directions. But everything is directed 
to one goal. It is the betterment of 
communications service and the find- 
ing of ways to provide this better serv- 
ice at the lowest cost to the customer. 

The great assets of the Bell Labora- 
tories are the judgment and knowledge 
that have been gained from years of 
experience, combined with the enthu- 
siasm of minds versed in the newest 
scientific knowledge. 

There is also the encouragement of 
initiative through a careful balance of 
pure research and developmental work. 
The scientist is given a freedom that 
is rare in industrial work. 

Some of the great achievements of 
the Bell Laboratories have come in 
recent years. 


ACTUAL SIZE 


me} 
Wear 
THE TRANSISTOR 
One of the break-throughs in science that 
come only at rare intervals. This mighty 


mite can do many of the things that an 
electronic tube can do and more besides! 


The Transistor is a Bell Telephone 
Laboratories invention. So is the Solar 
Battery. So, too, are the switching ma- 
chines that have brought about Direct 
Distance Dialing. And, again, there 
was the development of those wonder- 
ful amplifiers for the underseas tele- 
phone cables. 

It all adds up to a great deal of prog- 
ress. But there is much more to come. 
All that has been done is but the 
beginning. 

Never have there been so many 
opportunities for wholly new devel- 
opments in telephone service and so 
much well-rounded research behind 
them. 

Each day there are excursions off 
the beaten path, revealing something 
that has never been seen before. 
Working together to bring people together A 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \ 


DIRECT DISTANCE DIALING 
By the end of this year some 5,300,000 
telephone customers in 440 localities will be 
able to dial directly to as many as 35,000,000 
telephones all around the country. 














See the Golden Kardex 
commemorating the 50 years 
since Remington Rand developed 
the first visible record system 
At all our branch offices 
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Tells all, too, with facts and figures at see level for the 

control of virtually every business performance or func- 

tion—what to do about what—and when! The ultimate 
- in visible recordkeeping, new Kardex Aristocrat is avail- 
able in three striking 2-color combinations. Write for 
colorful and informative free booklet (KD829), Room 
2065, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Remington Flarned. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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SIDE LINES 


The Cop On The Street 


Tue safest place in the world, Be- 
lieve It Or Not’s Robert Ripley 
once alleged, is right smack in the 
middle of Manhattan’s bustling 
Times Square. Rea- 
son: it has more 
policemen than any 
other area of com- 
parable size. By the 
same token, one of 
the safest places on 
Wall Street must be 
the over-the-coun- 
ter market, tightly 
policed. as it is by 
the ever watchful 
National Assn. of 
Security Dealers. 

Big Beat. Aspolice- 
man and spokesman 
for 850 over-the- 
counter-dealing 
member firms with 
57,000 representatives 
in all 48 states and 
Hawaii, the NASD 
has been looking out 
for the public’s and 
its members’ inter- 
ests ever since it started officially 
as the NASD in 1939. In covering 
the biggest “stock exchange” in the 
world, NASD’s beat stretches from 
Wall Street to Waikiki. 

The association’s bailiwick, the 
over-the-counter market, is prob- 
ably the least understood and most 
underrated of all the avenues of 
investment. It is, first of all, not a 
market at all in the sense that it 
is confined to a single place. Un- 
listed securities find their market 
in any reputable over-the-counter 
dealer’s office anywhere. Nor are 
such securities actually traded 
over any physical counter; instead 
they move over a vast, intricate 
network of telephone, telegraph 
and teletype lines linking thou- 
sands of brokers and dealers. 

Most arresting of all is the fact 
that, while it is the traditional 
graveyard for some of Wall Street’s 
whitest elephants (e.g., penny ura- 
nium stocks), the over-the-counter 
table also boasts some of the most 
stable, highest priced securities 
around (e.g., U.S. Treasury issues, 
municipals), and is the place to go 
for such highly regarded invest- 
ment media as the stocks of banks, 
utilities and insurance companies, 
as well as for shares in many an 
investment trust. In this catch-all 
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of common stocks, some 25,000 is- 
sues are traded fairly regularly. 

Long Arm. Topoundits busy beat, 
NASD maintains a full-time staff 
of 80, including 26 
”"examiners,” who 
keep the association’s 
members under con- 
stant surveillance. 
Making frequenttrips 
throughout 14 U. S. 
divisions, the exam- 
iners inspect mem- 
ber firms’ books, look 
into any complaints 
from the public. 
Originally set up to 
prevent fraud and 
malpractice by over- 
the-counter dealers, 
NASD’s duties have 
expanded to include 
the maintenance of 
sound accounting 
procedures and ac- 
quainting dealers 
with the laws and 
regulations they 
must work by. Alto- 
gether as “policeman, lawyer and 
accountant, all rolled into one,” 
NASD has acted on 956 complaints 
since it began business. As of last 
month, 261 of these complaints had 
been dismissed, 688 had resulted in 
“disciplinary action,” only seven 
were pending. 

Chief of NASD’s policework is 
Executive Director (since its in- 
ception) Wallace H. Fulton. (Cur- 
rent chairman of the NASD’s 21- 
man board of governors: Indian- 
apolis Bond & Share Corp.’s Frank 
L. Reissner.) Under Fulton, the 
NASD has done much to protect 
the public from unscrupulous 
over-the-counter dealings. Mile- 
stone: establishment in 1943 of the 
“9% policy,” which set that sum 
as the approved dealer’s com- 
mission. 

Bespectacled over-the-counter 
Cop Fulton, 61, whose NASD can 
censure, fine, suspend or even ex- 
pel wrongdoing members, wages 
an endless war on incompetence as 
well as corruption. Last year NASD 
gave exams to 10,000 representa- 
tives of member firms in order to 
test their qualifications as dealers. 
Says one NASD member: “Ful- 
ton’s like an old-fashioned school- 
teacher. He’s got a birch rod handy 
and he never lets you forget it.” 
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WITHOUT ME...PROGRESS STOPS 


I'M A HUNDRED YEARS OLD . . . but I'm a youngster. I 
have put the mightiest nation in the world on wheels, 
in the air, on the seas. Before I was born, the world 
was a-Slumber. Now that I exist, the world is alive 
as never before. If I should die, the world would 


surely slumber again, perhaps wither, and in many 
ways die. 





I_ OILED THE TANKS that fired the 
cannon that stopped the Hun at St. 
Mihiel. I advanced with every 
dogface that wrested an inch of 


SERVES 
precious ground at Guadalcanal 


YOU and Iwo Jima. I powered the plane 
that dropped the bomb at Hiroshima and I fueled the 
fleet that crossed the channel to Normandy. : 











BUT I'M AS HUMANE as I am mighty. I grease the parts 
of the iron lung. I fuel the tractors that work the 
fields that produce the bread that feeds the hungry. 
I power the Red Cross trucks that 
fight disaster. I lubricate the 
gears that spin the generators 

duviry that light the land. And I oil the 
+ PEOPLE glove that catches the pitch in 
areecs the World Series. Yes, I am free- 
masoiste dom, independence, and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 








I TAKE THE SAVINGS of the people, and blend them with 
the labor by the people, and convert them into profits 
for the people. I search for oil, and if I'm lucky, I 
find it .. . and produce it .. . and transport it 
and refine it .. . and sell 
° it. And while profit is my motive, 
With gasoline progress is the result. 















I'M HUNDREDS OF SKILLS and thou- 
sands of products and millions of 
people. What I do, I do for the 
good of more than 3 million Americans who own me, the 
1,650,000 Americans who work for me, and the 165 mil- 
lion American customers I serve. 
When people hail my merits, I must 
pass this credit on to the whole 
of America. And when people con- 
demn me, I must ask them to re- A 
assess their own shortcomings. For I am the people 
of America, with all their shortcomings o =. wae 
all their greatness. 























I_AM THE OIL INDUSTRY. 


D-X is the brand name of quolity products manufactured 
by D-X Sunroy Oil Company, a wholly-owned subsidiary 


PRODUCERS SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT 
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GENERAL OFFICES — SUNRAY BUILDING — TULSA, OKLAHOMA 



































READERS SAY 


Proxy Battle? 


Sir: To my dismay, I notice that you 


| have placed my picture, snapped at the 


last annual meeting of the U.S. Steel 
Corp., on the front cover (Forses’ An- 
nual Stockholder Census, September 1). 
Do you not realize that this might 
cause justifiable resentment on the part 
of some good-looking feminine share- 
holders with irresistible hats and strong 
opinions on corporate management? 
—J. G. OnsoL 
New York, N. Y. 


Wrong Label 


Sr: Your article “Bottles Up!” 
(Forses, September 1) credits an esti- 
mate that bottled soft drink sales will be 
up 6% this year over 1956 to another 
publication. 

Our July 2nd issue carried a front 
page story which was the source of this 
information and the sole report published 
in the soft drink field. Like TForses, we 
pride ourselves on being first with the 
news. May we have credit for an 
exclusive? 

—ARTHUR E. YOHALEM 
Executive Editor 
Bottling Industry 
New York City, N. Y. 


Herewith Forses gives credit where it 
is due: to “Bottling Industry”—Eb. 


A Rose By Any Name? 


Sm: In regard to your article “Giant 
Step” (Forses, September 1): San Fran- 
cisco—a beautiful city with a beautiful 
name. 

Please don’t call it "Frisco! 

—Mrs. ArtHurR H. BLopcettr 
San Francisco, Calif. 


W arranted Correction 


Sm: In “Warrants Anybody?” (Forses, 
September 1) you omitted a key point in 
calculating the inherent value of both 
Atlas Corp. and Sheraton Corp. (old) 
warrants. Both issues have senior secur- 
ities that may be used at face value for 
conversion of warrants. 

The Atlas warrant, for example, may 
be converted with $6.25 of face value of 
Atlas 5%, $20 preferred. With a recent 
market price for the preferred of $16, it 
takes only $5 in cash (neglecting com- 
missions) to convert the warrants. 

Thus the actual worth of the warrant 
with the common at 9% and the pre- 
fe:red at 16 is 4% and not $2.88 as shown. 
Similar reasoning will show the value of 
the Sheraton Corp. (old) to have a 
greater value than the $4.56 used in the 
article. 

—Martin J. HERMAN 
New York City, N. Y. 





Correct. Forses overlooked the pre- 
ferred issues in both stocks in its cal- 
culations—Eb. 
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1. YOUR NAME 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


2. Your Investment Objectives: 
(If more than one objective, indicate order of importance.) 


INVESTMENT 
nULP... 


tailor-made 
for you! 


If you own stocks—or want to—it 


C) I am interested in stable securities [) I am primarily interested in good 
that pay steady dividends. quality stocks that should increase 


C) I'm looking for stocks that pay in value over the years. 


liberal dividends. Cj I am interested in attractive spec- 
ulations. 


3. Personal Information: 
Sex [) Male Marital Status [] Single Age [1] 20-30 [ 50-60 
C) Female ( Married CO) 3040 () over 60 
C) Widowed C) 40-50 


Occupation or profession___—— 


Number and age of dependents. 


Any close connections with any company listed in portfolio__ 


4. Financial Information: 


Approximate annual income from all sources other than securities 
Accumulated cash or savings Cash now available for investment 
Approximate annual savings Amount of life insurance 
Real Estate-Home Approximate tax bracket 


may prove profitable to answer these tien. b 


stions—-mail in the form for a , : ae . 
questions ail in the f Other resources (pension expectations, participation in profit sharing plans, 


complete analysis of your situation by Satine, ia 





our Research Department. : a she 
7 Fixed obligations (mortgages, loans, etc.) 

There won't be any charge, of 
course, and the information you sup- 
ply will be held in strictest confidence. 


The only reason we ask for it is to 





Date of | No. of Bonds Name of Security 
Purchase! or shares 


help determine the best investment Unit Cost 
program for your particular circum- 
stances. Obviously, the kind of securi- 
ties we suggest for a person who 
depends on dividends for most of his 
income will differ drastically from 


those for someone who can afford 





more risk in the hope of capital gains. 

That’s why we ask you to define 
your investment objective as you see 
it, to include any additional infor- 


mation you think might help us to do 
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the best job possible. 


Address: Research Department SD-136 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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HERE IS THE “HIGHWAY’”’ 
BUILT AND MAINTAINED 
ENTIRELY BY 
UNION PACIFIC FUNDS 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


i 
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U8 an ae. THIS HIGHWAY SERVES ELEVEN WESTERN STATES 


Union Pacific tracks, shown in solid black, total more than 
9,000 miles. (Dotted lines represent connecting railroads. ) 


During 1956, more than 57 million tons of freight were 
hauled over this system of steel rails. 






IMAGINE THE TRAFFIC CONGESTION 
HAD THESE MILLIONS OF FREIGHT TONS 
BEEN CARRIED ON MOTOR HIGHWAYS 
IN THIS WESTERN TERRITORY. 


Many thousands of passengers also were transported on 
this steel highway. 


Construction, maintenance and equipment are paid for 
entirely by Union Pacific. Not one penny of it is your tax 
money. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 















Looking for diversification? By buy- 
ing just five stocks, notes one broker, 
an investor takes a position in no 
less than 31 different industries. The 
five: du Pont, General Electric, W. R. 
Grace, M. A. Hanna and Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. 


Bankruptcies during fiscal 1957 were 
greater than in any year since the 
Bankruptcy Act was passed in 1898. 
So reported the administrative office 
of the U.S. Courts last month. All 
told, 73,761 bankruptcy actions were 
filed, a walloping 18.8% increase over 
fiscal 1956. 


Bulls on Northern Pacific Rail feel the 
road could earn as much as $4.55 a 
share this year, vs. $4.23 in 1956. Big 
reason for the boost: the fact that 
Northern Pacific now has a share in 
214 producing oil wells, up from 145 
just a year ago. 


Government's oil import curb already 
is springing leaks. Newcomer Tide- 
water, which recently built a refinery 
to run foreign crude oil, says it must 
have a higher allotment. But Gulf, an 
old-line importer, contends that such 
an adjustment might force it out of 
the voluntary program. 













Tax-loss selling will be heavy this 
year, predict Wall Streeters. In proof, 
they note that a few big investors al- 
ready have started selling to avoid the 
risk of even lower prices if any big 
rush develops near year’s end. 





Home-owners are spending heavily 
on improvements. So says the Federal 
Housing Administration. During its 
current fiscal year, the FHA expects 
its improvement loans to top $1 bil- 
lion, up from $800 million in fiscal 
1957. Reason: low and middle-income 
owners are expanding their families, 
but can’t afford new homes. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and 
Canada, 1 year $6; 2 years $9. Foreign and 
Pan American, $4 a year extra. 
SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE: Please mail sub- 
scription orders, correspondence and in- 
structions for change of address to: 


FORBES SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Please send old 
address (exactly as imprinted on mailing 
label of your copy of Forbes) and new 
address (with zone numbor if any); 





allow four weeks for change-over. 
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thanks to XEROGRAPHY... 


14 High Quality COPIES 


of a 10 page report...IN 50 MINUTES! 
...@ach as sharp as the original 


Top management in hundreds of the 
nation’s leading industries depend up- 
on xerography to provide the method 
of getting multiple copies of reports of 
all kinds on short notice . . . in minutes 
if necessary. 

Copies are always sharp and clear as 
the original, because offset paper mas- 
ters prepared by the versatile xerogra- 
phy process are photo-exact, no blurred 
copies to cause confusion or delay. 

Xerography is the most exciting and 
versatile development since photogra- 
phy in handling paperwork duplicat- 


ing. It serves the needs of every depart- 
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ment in any organization. 

Anything written, typed, printed, or 
drawn can be copied onto offset mas- 
ters by xerography. Original copy may 
be enlarged, reduced, or copied same 
size. Masters for offset, spirit, or diazo 
process may be made from opaque ori- 
ginals or from copy on both sides of a 
sheet. Documents can be copied to the 
standard 844” x 11” size for conven- 
ience and elimination of fold-over 
sheets. 

In addition to savings in time, xerog- 
raphy is saving companies of all kinds 
from $6,000 to $250,000 a year. 


Xerography is playing an important 
part in this new age of automation and 
revolutionary development in office 
procedures. 

A Haloid representative will be glad 
to document the advantages of xerog- 
raphy at your convenience. The Halo 
, Roch- 


ester 3, N. Y. Branch offices in prir 


Company, 57-134X Haloid St 


pal U.S. cities and Toronto. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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The doors are open at Automatic Electric’s new plant at Northlake, Illinois. 
Here, under one roof, 10,000 engineers, scientists and skilled telephone people 
are working to improve and expand the nation’s communications system. 


This manufacturing unit of General Telephone is already in high gear. 
From its fast-moving production lines flow the intricate equipment 
needed by the 4,300 independent telephone companies 
which serve two-thirds of the area of the United States. 


‘GENERAL ~ 
6ae/ GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
ONE OF AMERICA'S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS e 260 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. WN. YY; 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


THE RECESSION JITTERS 


There is no question today but that many investors 
and businessmen have the recession jitters. They have 
an edgy feeling that all is not well with the economy. 
Right now, for example, it is almost impossible to get 
knowledgeable businessmen to say rosy things about the 
next six months. And, of course, we are all painfully 
aware what is happening in the stock market. 

A Wall Street acquaintance has summed up the preva- 
lent attitude rather shrewdly. “Nearly everyone I meet,” 
says he, “is gloomy, but few of them have any clear 
idea just what it is they are gloomy about.” He feels we 
are suffering a kind of national anxiety neurosis. 

Nevertheless, he cannot deny that there are some 
unfriendly straws in the wind. Copper, a metal no- 
toriously sensitive to changes in demand, has plummeted 
from 46c a pound to just 27c in only fifteen months. 


The autumn steel pickup has been a bit disappointing.; 


Aircraft plants are laying off 100,000 people and the lay- 
offs are having some collateral effects. Tight money is 
making expansion difficult. Inventories are rising. Europe, 
our best foreign customer, is going through a relatively 
serious exchange crisis, one symptom of which is Britain’s 
boosting of the bankrate to a painfully stiff 7%. Nor is the 
12% drop in the stock market anything to laugh about. 

Adding all these factors together there is little doubt 
that we are undergoing at least a mild sort of shakeout. 
Does that, however, justify the calamity-howling that is 
going on? 

Definitely not. We have bumped through two minor 
recessions since the war, so we know our economy can 
suffer setbacks without losing its strong upward mo- 
mentum. I call the recessions minor because in neither 
case did our Gross 
National Product drop 
much. In 1949, never- 
theless, industrial pro- 
duction fell 6%, cor- 
porate profits before’ 
taxes 16% and indus- 
trial common stocks 
16%. In 1954 there 


was a roughly similar Anderson 
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THE ECONOMIC 
Hauge 


drop in industrial production, a 9% decline in corporate 
profits and a 13% drop in the Dow-Jones Industrials. 

I think it is safe to assume that any 1957-58 decline will 
be no worse than the 1949 or 1954 ones—and probably a 
good deal milder. The basic wellsprings of our prosperity 
are as strong as ever. Defense spending, even after the 
cutbacks, will still be running at a $38-billion annual rate. 
For all our jitters, record retail sales of $34.7 billion were 
reported for July and August, compared with $32 billion 
for the same months last year, up 8.4%. 

It is also encouraging to know that the Government’s 
economic watchdogs, Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve, Treasury Secretary Anderson, and Presidential 
economic advisers Raymond J. Saulnier and Gabriel S. 
Hauge, henceforth will meet regularly at the White House 
to co-ordinate policies. Presumably they will know when 
it is time to take the foot off the economic brakes and 
give the economy a little acceleration. 

Even more bullish, however, is the tremendous urge 
of U.S. industry toward expansion and automation. This 
has been the subject of a certain amount of wailing lately. 
Though capital spending by private enterprise currently 
is running at a record $37-billion annual rate, some people 
are worried that it may be slowing down. Here I think 
the pessimists are completely off base—at least for the 
longer run. Our businessmen are too well acquainted 
with the fact that cost-cutting machinery is the key to 
competitive success. They know, too, that our population 
is expanding, that there may well be 50 million more 
Americans needing housing, food, recreation, clothing 
and automobiles by 1975. 

I am particularly impressed by indications that our more 
progressive business- 
men are not being 
panicked into cutting 
their expansion pro- 
grams when profits 
dip. Elsewhere in this 
issue, Forses tells 
how Dow Chemical 
is pushing the biggest 
expansion in its his- 
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tory in a year when its profit & loss statement is not up 
to its usual snuff. Explains Dow’s President Leland Doan: 
“We're building for the future.” 

Equally dramatic demonstration of this mood was sup- 
plied last month by the Caterpillar Tractor Co. When 
the road program failed to come along as fast as Cater- 
pillar had expected, its inventories began piling up. As 
a result, the company last month let out 3,000 of the 27,000 
workers at its giant Peoria, Illinois plant. But this has 
made not the slightest difference to Caterpillar’s imagi- 
native $200-million expansion program. “We feel con- 
fident,” said Presi- 
dent Harmon S. 
Eberhard, “that after 
this period of adjust- 
ment, the uptrend 
will be resumed. 
Construction of new 
plant facilities will 
proceed.” 

Does it sound pol- 
lyanna-ish to harp 
on long-term pros- 
pects after a month 
when Big Board stocks lost some $12 billion in market 
value and when some companies are cutting production? 
Perhaps it does, but remember this: some businessmen 
and investors allowed themselves to be panicked by the 
1949 and 1954 recessions. Businessmen who lost their 
nerve found themselves off balance when the boom re- 
sumed. Investors who scared too easily lost their positions 
in stocks that subsequently doubled or trebled. 

That is a good thing to think about now. Obviously this 
is a bad time to be overextended either in the stock mar- 
ket or in business. Still, only six months ago the universal 
watchword was inflation and we were told that good com- 
mon stocks were the only protection. Certainly long 
range economic conditions could not have changed as 
completely in those few months as Wall Street psychology 
has. Both logic and the preponderance of facts indicate 
that the basic boom is far from over. 
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AGE VS. YOUTH 
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CATERPILLAR’'S EBERHARD 
expansion continues 


A few months ago, your editor verbally rapped the 
knuckles of those businessmen whe stubbornly refuse to 
consider hiring middle-aged workes. Judging from the 
number of letters we received, Forsré’ readers agreed and 
felt very strongly that older peoplc. are being discrimi- 
nated against. 

Some fascinating evidence on the ‘unreasonableness of 
this prejudice against age has rece!!tly been brought to 
light through an article in The Anal/sts Journal. Writing 
in that official organ of the National F'ederation of Finan- 
cial Analysts Societies, Ralph A. Bittg presents statistics 
which tend to show that youth is f’r from being indis- 
pensable to business success. The very title of Bing’s 
article is revealing. He calls it “The Fetish of Youth 
in Management.” 

“I am referring,” writes he, “to the fetish that is being 
made of chronological youth as a prime ingredient in 
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successful business management.” While conceding that 
youth has its advantages in corporate life (longevity, 
aggressiveness, energy), Bing goes on to point out that 
in some of our proudest growth companies, management 
is generally made up of a judicious combination of young- 
er and middle-aged men. It is not, as many people be- 
lieve, topheavy with men in their early forties. 

Analyzing 17 “growth” companies, Bing found that 
their presidents as of the latest year’s end averaged 58 
years of age, their chairmen 61. Taken as a group their 
firstline officers averaged 53 years of age and their second- 
line officers 48. As for their boards of directors, here the 
average rises to 62. 

Seven of the 17 companies had presidents who were 60 
or older. Even IBM. whose President Thomas Watson Jr., 
was just 43, and duPont, whose Crawford Greenewalt was 
only 55, felt called upon to use the maturity of older men 
for their boards. IBM’s directors averaged 66 years of 
age, duPont’s, 63. 

These findings should furnish food for thought for all 
businessmen and investors today—especially those who 
are guilty themselves of making a “fetish” of youth. None 
of the companies involved in this survey could be accused 
of “fogey-ism.” But neither do they go overboard for the 
“boy genius” approach. Their managements in nearly 
every case are made up of a mixture of younger, aggres- 
sive men and older, mature and experienced ones. 

These figures, of course, cover only top management. 
But the conclusions apply right through U.S. industry 
today. As Analyst Bing puts it: “. .. we cannot afford to 
support ill-conceived prejudices that tend to exclude 
qualified [older] persons from work on all levels, from 
management all the way down to messengers.” 


x 
TAX-EXEMPT 


With interest rates rising and taxes burdensome, 
brokers tell us that more and more ordinary investors are 
becoming interested in tax-exempt bonds. With today’s 
tax rates, a 4% yield on a tax-exempt bond leaves an 
investor in the $10,000 taxable income bracket with as 
many dollars as a 642% yield on stocks or real estate and 
gives him considerably more stability of principal. 

What are tax-exempt bonds? They are evidence of in- 
debtedness contracted by states, municipalities, local sub- 
divisions and local government agencies such as school 
boards and highway authorities. Interest paid on such 
bonds is free from all federal income taxes. Without this 
tax advantage, it would be almost impossible for local 
governments to raise funds in these days of tight money. 

If our local governments are to fill the tremendous need 
for new schools, hospitals, roads and recreational facili- 
ties, the investing public and investing institutions will 
have to absorb many billions of dollars more in munici- 
pals in the years immediately to come. 

Like stocks, municipal bonds differ considerably in 
yield, safety and maturity dates. There are investment 
specialists in them just as there are in stocks. If you 
want to know more, ask your broker. It may well be that 
a few tax-exempt bonds would fit into your own invest- 
ment program at this time. 
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THE MOST ADVANCED DESIGN OF OUR TIME 


Right from the start, America took 
to the cars of The Forward Look... 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and 
Imperial. People took to the look, lift 
and grace of the new shape of motion... 
to the ride, the drive and the perfect 
poise. They discovered that years-ahead 
design means dollars-ahead value and 
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satisfaction at the wheel such as no other 
cars on the market offer. 

And what about you? Have you dis- 
covered the first really new ride— 
Torsion-Aire? Have you sampled the 
smoothness, the surge, the full sense of 
command you get with Pushbutton 
TorqueFlite transmission? Have you 


experienced the beauty, the newness, 
the youthful excitement of the most 
advanced design of our tinie? 

If not, we invite you to see your dealer 
now. There’s no better time to look 
ahead — buy ahead — own more of the 
future right now .. . in any of the five 
cars of The Forward Look. 


> THE FORWARD LOOK 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH - DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER +> IMPERIAL 











ders for a Manhattan cocktail. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING AT GOODYEAR—NO. 9 OF A SERIES 


For the Shoe Needs 







Hundreds of Sure-Footed Products by Goodyear 


Almost every move you make is made on at 
least one important product by Goodyear. 
For “The Greatest Name In Rubber” has 
long been one of the shoe industry’s leading 
suppliers. 


Goodyear provides the shoe industry with 
soles and heels of all types—especially an im- 
pressive range of new and improved elastomer 
resin products. Among the most popular of 
these is Crown Neolite—one of the longest 
wearing soles ever developed. 





An entirely new type of shoe product is 
Elasto-Crepe—a gum type sole remarkable 
for its combination of sponginess, translucence, 








flexibility and durability. It will be used on 
men’s casual and semi-dress shoes. 


Goodyear is also pre-eminent in the manufac- 
ture of tires . . . industrial rubber goods .. . 
aviation and aircraft products . . . foam prod- 
ucts ... films and flooring . . . metal products 
... chemicals, and many other fine products to 
meet the expanding needs of today’s world- 
wide markets. 


TODAY ... AND TOMORROW 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Neolite, Elasto-Crepe—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron Ohio 





of Millions... 






same time—but 6c, 7c, even dimes are 


SOFT DRINKS 





HOST WITH THE MOST 


For The CocaCola Co., self-appointed “Host To 


Thirsty Main Street,” 


there can be no refreshing 


pause—not when its highly carbonated competition 
is feverishly working the other side of the street. 


At the height of the Mau-Mau terror 
in Kenya, an Italian correspondent 
cabled his newspaper, Corriere di Mo- 
dina: “The thing we discovered on 
the top of a native hut ... was a 
colored square of tin tied to a pole 

. and bearing the word Coca-Cola. 

. We were no longer alone. I turned 
to the interpreter and said: ‘Has that 
thing got as far as this?’ . And 
reinvigorated we set off to look for 
the mysterious Mau-Mau.” 


“Tuat thing” has got a lot farther than 
that. In over 100 countries where man 
meets thirst, from the Kikuyu country 
in Kenya to Kiwanis clubs in Ken- 
tucky, in night spots on Broadway 
and native huts in the bush, from the 
corner drugstore in Kansas to the 
corner kiosk in Katmandu, what 
William Allen White once called “a 
decent thing honestly made ... a 
sublimated essence of all that Amer- 
ica stands for” has successfully subli- 
mated the wide, wide thirsty world.* 

That decent thing is nothing more 
than an ounce of sugar-sweetened, 
caramel-and-cola-nut-flavored syrup 
(77 calories) and 5% ounces of car- 
bonated water (in the standard-size 
bottle), which goes by the alliterative 
name, Coca-Cola, sole product of the 
Atlanta-born and Manhattan-bred 
Coca-Cola Co.¢ It is probably the 
only company of its size (146th in 
sales, 105th in assets) that has never 
felt the need to diversify. 

Coke has never had to. In its own 
deceptively simple business of making 
syrup according to an original secret 
formula (only two copies of which 
exist, each secreted away in a different 
safe-deposit box in a different bank 
and purportedly known to only two 
living persons) and then selling the 
syrup to 1,103 domestic bottlers and 
a sugarless concentrate to 610 over- 
seas bottlers, Coke has done astonish- 
ingly well. 

Big Little Business. Since the fateful 
day in 1886 when Pharmacist Dr. 
John S. Pemberton cooked up the first 
kettle of syrup from extracts of coca 
. leaves and cola beans in the garden 
of his ante-bellum home in Atlanta, 


*But not the Iron Curtain countries, where 
it is epee considered a poisonous, im- 
perialistic opiate of the masses. 


+Traded ave. Price ran 7 (1957): high, 
114%; low, Dividend (1 : $5. Indicated 
py gon ‘$5. Earnings oor ‘share (1956) : 
ot) assets: $274.2 million. Ticker 
Soule! 
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the Coca-Cola Co. has bubbled its 
way into the biggest little business in 
the world. On Wall Street, it bears the 
somewhat anomolous symbol KO.** 
But far from being a knockout, Coke’s 
blue-chip distinction has been its 
stability as an income stock, having 
to recommend it 65 continuous years 
of dividends, averaging 77% of earn- 
ings since 1952 alone, and currently 
(at $5) a generous 5% yield. 

Thus, on little more than syrup and 
a salesman’s savvy unsurpassed any- 
where in U.S. industry, Coca-Cola 
compounded consolidated sales last 
year of $273.3 million, $20 million more 
than the year before, meanwhile 
boosting profits to $29.2 million (vs. 
$27.5 million in 1955). This year Coke 
has lost none of its recent sparkle. 
With gallon sales of syrup at peak 
levels, Coke scored a first-quarter 
earnings increase of 17% over the 
previous year (vs. an average hike of 
4% by five of its top competitcrs). 

With net income at the half up to 
$3.44 a share (vs. $3.16 in 1956’s first 
half), Coke is almost certain to rack 
up its third successive year of gains 
in both sales and ‘earnings, frankly 
expects to “reach and exceed” $7 a 
share for the first time since 1950. 

Flat. Two years ago, however, there 
was no such visible fizz in Coca-Cola’s 


**Top competitor 


ae bears the 
equally symbolic symbol PEP 


ROBINSON (R) & WOODRUFF: 
hero or fall guy? 


COKE & FRIEND: 
on the green, Georgia-green 


fiscal bottle. Instead of the 50% and 
more of the soft drink market that 
Coke had once commanded, its share 
had fallen to about 40%, a loss taken 
mostly at the hands of what many a 
Coke man considered a brash upstart, 
Pepsi-Cola. It was bad enough to feel 
the hot breath of Pepsi competition 
breathing down Coke’s neck, even 
worse to know that Pepsi Chairman 
Alfred Nu Steele himself and 16 of his 
top hands were graduates of the Coca- 
Cola college of soft drink knowledge. 

Having determinedly stuck to its 
long-hallowed one-product, one- 
bottle, one-price policy, Coca-Cola 
had watched onrushing Pepsi whittle 
down its sales lead from 5-to-1 in 
1950 to about 3-to-1 in 1954. When 
Coke sales tumbled $8 million (to 
$243.3 million) that year, one hard- 
ened analyst said what many a Wall 
Streeter was thinking: “Coca-Cola 
can hardly be said to be foundering. 
Yet it is faltering.” 

The man who has since put the pop 
back in Coca-Cola is a_ hulking, 
ruddy-faced ex-newspaperman (New 
York Graphic), publisher (New York 
Herald Tribune) and _ publicity- 
man (Robinson-Hannegan Associates) 
named William Edward Robinson, 57. 
In the two years since he was named 
president, Bill Robinson, in the words 
of one associate, “has established quite 
a track record for himself.” 

Coke men speak of their new boss 
as “a 14-hour-a-day man,” “a meticu- 
lous pick & shovel guy,” who dele- 
gates authority wisely, makes a fetish 
of personally answering every memo 
dispatched to his office, no matter how 
inconsequential. He is also a frequent 
golfing companion of Dwight Eisen- 
hower and a four-Coke-a-day man, 
who has discovered that substituting 
Coca-Cola for Vermouth does won- 
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ders for a Manhattan cocktail. 

The very choice of Robinson to 
command Coke was something of a 
wonder in itself. Succeeding Ham- 
mond Burke Nicholson, who moved 
up to chairman, Robinson was the 
first “outsider” and the first Yankee 
ever to head the company. But as a 
longtime adman (he was ad manager 
of the Trib before becoming pub- 
lisher) and close and constant friend 
of tough, tenacious Coke Scion Rob- 
‘ert Winship Woodruff, he was the 
kind of marketing man Woodruff 
wanted to take the corporate kinks out 
of Coke. And for tradition-loving 
Coca-Cola, the fact that the man who 
first suggested the name Coca-Cola to 
Pharmacist Pemberton back in 1886 
was a bookkeeper named F. M. Rob- 
inson (no kin) made Yankee Bill 
Robinson a natural to bring Coke full 
circle. 

Mr. Coca-Cola. Big Bill Robinson 
is the first to admit that: “I have a lot 
to learn about this business.” A rela- 
tive rookie in the industry, he has 
never met Al Steele, does not know 
Pepsi President Herbert Barnet. But, 
says Robinson: “I’m very lucky to 
have Mr. Woodruff’s counsel and ad- 
vice. He knows more about the soft 
drink business than anybody in it. I 
listen very carefully, but he pays me 
the compliment of allowing me to 
make my own decisions. He has never 
interfered.” 

Soft drink men do not play down 
the role of 67-year-old “Mr. Coca- 
Cola,” Robert Woodruff. It was Wood- 
ruff’s father, Ernest Woodruff, who 
headed the group of shrewd Atlanta 
businessmen who in 1919 bought out 
(for $25 million) sole owner Asa 
Candler, the wholesale druggist who 
had first purchased Coke from In- 
ventor Pemberton for a_ piddling 
$1,750. But while Woodruff has given 
up his chairmanship of the executive 
committee, he is still a member of it, 
still chairs the all-powerful finance 
committee. Yet since Woodruff was 
the man who fought tooth & nail to 
preserve Coke’s nickel price and 
standard-size bottle, it is apparent 
that Bill Robinson is pretty much 
running his own show. 

The Big Bottles. Under Robinson, 
Coke has pulled off more radical— 
and more controversial—marketing- 
merchandising maneuvers in the past 
two years than it did in the previous 
50. To its traditional Gibson-Girl- 
shaped 6% oz. standard bottle, Coke 
has added 10 and 12 oz. “king size” 
bottles and a 26 oz. “family size” bot- 
tle. Of Coke’s 1,103 independent do- 
mestic bottlers, 850 have already put 
the bigger bottles into distribution, 
with another 50 expected to board the 
big bottle bandwagon by year’s end. 

Claims Robinson: “The kings have 
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COKE AD (CIRCA 1915): 
from Kiwanis clubs in Kentucky ... 


amen 


been successful in every market 
where they’ve been introduced.” The 
gulping family size bottles, however, 
are another matter. In markets where 
quart-size bottles of anything are 
an accepted thing (e.g., New York 
City is a big quart market), Coke’s 
family size has done well. In others, 
Robinson admits, “it’s a matter of 
cultivation” that may well take five 
to seven years to accomplish. But 
with more & more soft drinks being 
consumed in the home, Coke is con- 
fident that “all markets are suscepti- 
ble” to big-bottle business. 

No small indication of the change 
that has come over Coke under Rob- 
inson is its virtual abandonment of 
its time-honored nickel price. Not that 
Coca-Cola cannot be had for a nickel 
—it is still available in many areas 
for 5c, enabling Coke to keep its char- 
acter and remain competitive at the 


DELIVERING SYRUP IN DRUMS: 
... to the corner kiosk in Katmandu 


same time—but 6c, 7c, even dimes are 
being plunked down today for the 
little Coke. Robinson himself would 
have liked to retain the nickel tab. 
“Yes, sir, I’m for a nickel,” is the way 
he puts it, “but then I’m for a lot of 
things I can’t have.” 


Hero or Fall Guy? “For whatever 
changes the past two years have 
launched,” one industry observer 
declared recently, “Robinson will 
emerge as the hero or the fall guy.” 
Suffer it to say that Bill Robinson 
has no intention of taking a fall. But 
can he help it? Some in Wall Street 
say that mighty Coke may already 
have popped its crown: in the past 
ten years the price of Coke stock has 
slowly but relentlessly fizzled from a 
high of 200 to this year’s low of 99. 
Bill Robinson answers that, market 
or no, Coca-Cola remains a growth 
situation. He points out that it took 
Coca-Cola 58 years to sell its first 
billion gallons of syrup (in 1944), 
but only nine years more to sell its 
second billion gallons. “It is a thrill- 
ing thing,” adds he, “when no man 
I know can see any end or limit to our 
growth.” 

One reason for Robinson’s faith is 
that Coke’s growth is not restricted 
to the U.S. At home, where Coca- 
Cola is “Host to Thirsty Main Street,” 
there is hardly a factory, a fountain 
or a foodstore that is not served by 
one of Coke’s 1,103 local independent 
bottlers or by one of 35 Coca-Cola- 
owned bottling plants. Overseas, 
however, new thirsts are panting to 
be quenched. “I tell you,” Coke Chair- 
man Nicholson likes to say, “this 
business of thirst is out of this world. 
Why, we haven’t even scratched the 
surface yet!” 

Last month Coke continued to 
scratch away. In Helsinki, Finland, 
which has not had any Coke since 
30,000 cases were shipped in from 
Amsterdam during the 1952 Olympic 
games, one Oy Amri Ab won a high- 
ly prized Coke bottling franchise. Like 
all of Coke’s independent entrepre- 
neurs both in and outside the US., 
Bottler Ab will run a strictly local 
enterprise, using Finnish plant and 
Finnish personnel. The Coca-Cola 
concentrate (which one Finnish paper 
grandly hailed as “the holy of holies’) 
will be imported from the nearest 
Coke plant in Brussels, but Ab’s 
Georgia-green, Gibson-Girl bottles 
will be turned out at the Karhula 
Glass Works just outside Helsinki. 

As with the 610 overseas Coke 
bottlers before him, Ab will boss his 
own show, aim for the 16%-25% 
profit on sales that many a bottler 
abroad realizes annually. Just to 
make sure, however, that its confi- 
dence has not been misplaced, Coke 
will big-brother Bottler Ab with 
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friendly advice and helpful sug- 
gestions, will even share his adver- 
tising expenses on a decreasing scale 
for the next five years. After that, 
Export will split Ab’s ad costs 50-50. 
It has already advised what machines 
Ab ought to install (water purifica- 
tion equipment is a must), and in- 
structed him in the care and preven- 
tion of “bums, crocks and scuffies” 
(i.e., chipped bottles). 


The Lion & the Giraffe. Entrepre- 
neur Ab’s first “Juo Drick Coca- 
Cola” sign was barely up last month 
when the Finnish mark was devalued. 
Thus Ab will have to increase his 
price from 25 Fin Marks, roughly 
equivalent to a dime, to about 30 FM. 
But even that could not dim the 
Finns’ enthusiasm for the new in- 
dustry. “We think that Coke is going 
to be compulsory in every bar where 
there is music, caressing and laugh- 
ing, the way youth does it,” opined 
one paper. Added Hufvudstadsbladet 
beneath a cartoon showing a giraffe 
happily downing a Coke: “How nice 
it would be to have a neck like this— 
you could enjoy the drink all the 
way down!” 


Coke discovered the world market 
for its drink back in the Twenties, 
when Bob Woodruff learned to his 
surprise that per capita consumption 
of Coke was greater in Montreal than 
it was in Miami. But Coke did not 
begin scratching in earnest until dur- 
ing wartime, when Woodruff shrewd- 
ly directed that Cokes be shipped to 
GIs “anywhere in the world for a 
nickel, no matter how much it cost.” 


For Coca-Cola, the cost of the more 
than 5 billion Cokes that were grate- 
fully guzzled down by USS. fighting 
men in every corner of the globe was 
picayune, considering that each guz- 
zler unknowingly became a Coke am- 
bassador abroad. “They conducted 
the greatest word-of-mouth cam- 
paign,” says Chairman Nicholson, 
“ever afforded a product in history. 
The downright love of the fighting 
men for Coke was without parallel.” 
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THAILAND, INDIA, LAPLAND: 


“This business of thirst is out of this world.” 


Many a Signal Corpsman, who dis- 
covered that in a pinch even Coke’s 
bottles made excellent telephone line 
insulators, would undoubtedly agree. 

Export & Import. On the foundation 
laid in wartime, Coca-Cola has since 
built a mighty empire overseas. 
Through its Coca-Cola Export Corp.,* 
chairmaned by Old Pol James Alo- 
ysius Farley, Coke has increased 
the number of its franchised bottlers 
overseas since 1948 from 160 to 610, is 
signing 20 new franchises a year. 
Meanwhile it is also operating 22 of 
its own plants in different corners of 
the globe, not counting 22 in Canada 
and five in Cuba. The result of all this 
is that since 1940, overseas contribu- 
tions to Coke sales have bubbled from 
10% to an eye-opening 30%. And 
while Coke keeps the lid tightly closed 
on the breakdown of income, available 
figures seem to indicate that Coca- 
Cola is now realizing heftier profits 
abroad than it is at home. 

Like many a U.S. company with 
overseas investments, Coke must al- 
low for “the hazards” of blocked cur- 
rencies, does not include in its con- 
solidated earnings the money earned 
by Export until it is paid in dollars as 
dividends to the Coca-Cola Co. Yet, 
says Robinson, “the actual amount of 
our blocked currencies is now sur- 
prisingly small, partly because we are 
plowing back into the foreign busi- 
ness a substantial amount of our 
earnings.” 

Sweet Talk. Behind Coca-Cola’s 
vast business (each day 60 million 
Cokes are guzzled down, 20 million 
a day more than ten years ago), is 
the simple entry in its balance sheet: 
“Formula, Trade Mark and Good 
Will—at cost . . . $40,124,563.” For 
all its remarkable _ globe-girdling 
operations, Coca-Cola makes and 
sells only one thing—syrup.+ 

It is Coke’s own syrup recipe, un- 


*Not to be confused with Coca-Cola Inter- 
national Corp., a holding company which 
once controlled 50% of Coke stock, now has 
only 28%, serves no ~ ge function. 

*Though in Australia, South Africa and 
Italy, it is quietly testing an orange-lemon 
drink called Fanta. 


changed from Inventor Pemberton’s 
first kettleful, that sets Coke’s opera- 
tion apart from its chief competitors. 
Unlike Pepsi-Cola, which sells a 
sugar-free concentrate, for example, 
Coke ladles in its own sugar—600 
million pounds of it a year, making 
Coke the world’s biggest single sugar 
buyer. Though it is an expensive 
proposition, accounting for 40% of 
Coke’s costs, Robinson & Co. refuse to 
use their considerable sugar-buying 
experience by speculating in sugar. 
“Our skill,” insists Treasurer Edmund 
Wright Pugh Jr., “is not in that line.” 

Yet while sugar may cost Coke 
dear, it long ago concocted a different 
kind of formula to protect it from 
runaway sugar prices. In 1921, it 
struck an agreement with its bottlers 
that the base price of syrup ($1 a 
gallon in 1899) should be increased 
to $1.17% per gallon and that price 
upped in future by 6c a gallon for 
every lc rise in sugar prices over 7c 
a pound. 

Billions in Bottles. Originally sold as 
a soda fountain concoction, Coca- 
Cola was first bottled in Vicksburg, 
Miss. in 1894. By 1927, bottle sales had 
passed syrup sales to fountains, which 
now account for 23% of Coke’s do- 
mestic business. To keep the bottles 
moving (by rough estimate, there are 
some two billion Coke bottles in use 
around the world, each lasting two- 
to-five years and averaging five fill- 
ings a year), Coke long ago cut the 
U.S. up into six “parent bottler” re- 
gions, each of which was subdivided 
into many individual bottling territo- 
ries. Coke then sold its syrup to the 
parents, which, in turn, sold it to 
their bottling offspring. 

Coke has since reacquired five of 
the six parent bottlers, leaving only 
Chattanooga’s durable Thomas Co. 
(which serves 16 states) as the only 
independent parent. To bottlers, 
Coke’s syrup goes for $1.42% a gal- 
lon, but to the 2,000 jobbers who 
service 130,000 fountain-dispensing 
retailers, the price is slightly higher 
(less trade and cash discounts), main- 
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ly because it costs Coke more to 
package fountain syrup (in one-gallon 
jugs vs. 55-gallon returnable stainless 
steel drums, which bottlers buy). 


In addition to the 1,103 independent 
Coke bottlers in the U.S., Coke itself 
owns 35 bottling operations. Though 
they make up only 3% of total bot- 
tlers, Coke’s plants, serving some of 
the most populous areas in the US. 
(e.g., Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco), chip in about 9% of Coke’s 
U.S. sales dollar. 


In Coca-Cola’s first year of busi- 
ness, when its entire assets rattled 
down Atlanta’s Peachtree Street, in a 
one-horse wagon, it eked out sales of 
25 gallons of syrup—yet $46 in adver- 
tising costs piled up. Next to sugar, 
advertising still eats up the biggest 
chunk of Coke’s costs of doing busi- 
ness. In peddling its one product, 
Coke is second only to Detroit’s mo- 
tormakers in advertising layout. 

Coke claims that it will spend $25 
million this year on everything from 
fountain displays to Eddie Fisher, 
with another $5 million being 
chipped in by its co-op advertising 
bottlers (Rival Pepsi’s outlay: $10 
million plus $16 million from its bot- 
tlers). Along Madison Avenue, how- 
ever, the word is that Coke itself will 
spend only $12 million, with the other 
$18 million shouldered by the bottlers. 
Coke traditionally clams up on its 
co-op ad program; all President Ro- 
binson will say is: “We match each 
dollar spent by the bottler, up to 10c 
per person of population in his terri- 
tory.” But whether Coke is really 
willing to split 50-50 depends in large 
measure on the bottler’s efforts on 
behalf of the big bottles and cup 
machine performance. “Our business 
depends after all,” says Robinson, “on 
the ability, capacity and industry of 
the bottler. And don’t forget the con- 
sumer—he makes all our decisions for 
us anyway.” 

Sunny Side Of the Street? In its self- 
appointed role as Host to Thirsty 
Main Street, no one has to remind 
Coca-Cola that there are other soft 
drink salesmen working the other side 
of the street. To Coke, which must 
keep its eye on everybody from Can- 
ada Dry to Dr. Pepper and No-Cal, 
surely the peskiest of these is Pepsi- 
Cola. 

Under its big Steele formula, Pepsi 
has made the industry’s biggest gains. 
Since 1950, its sales have soared 
143%, from $40 million to $97 million. 
Compared to that, Coke has nudged 
upward by only $58 million, or just 
27%. Pepsi also makes no bones about 
its case sales, which have leaped from 
90 million cases in 1950 to 250 million 
last year, biggest case growth in the 
industry. Since Coke keeps mum on 
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case sales, the industry’s best guess is 
that Coke sells around 550 million 
cases a year. 

Though he has now cut Coke down 
to size (Coke outsells Pepsi by only 
2%-1), Al Steele knows that to catch 
Coke he still has a long row to hoe. 
But at the same time, Coke has 
learned that to drink from the same 
soda fountain as Pepsi, Coke must sip 
from a long straw. Item: when Coke 
brought out its 10 oz. bottle, Pepsi, 
a longtime long drink, leaped into 
the breach. Crowed one clever Pepsi 
ad: “It’s nice to be followed.” 

No Comment. In the face of this 
kind of persistent needling, Bill 
Robinson remains aloof. Like a candi- 
date for office unwilling to dignify the 
opposition by calling him by name. 


CUSTOMERS: 
after water, milk and coffee 


loan BEST 


Robinson no-comments his way out 
bf mentioning Pepsi, prefers to talk 
about “our competition.” Yet when 
pressed to explain why Pepsi has 
opened more plants in the U.S. since 
1950 than any other soft drink maker 
(it has 552 plants) while Coke has 
lain almost dormant, Robinson merely 
points out that Coke’s U.S. franchises 
were sewn up long ago, while “the 
competition,” for all its expansion, 
still has no entree into some areas. 

Yet there is more to Pepsi’s prog- 
ress than mere physical growth. As 
a financial performer, it is giving Old 
Pro Coke a run for its money. Though 
Coke manages a slightly higher profit 
margin on sales (10.7% vs. Pepsi’s 
9.2%), Pepsi earns a_ respectable 
21.1% profit on its invested capital, 
compared with only 15.2% for Coca- 
Cola. Perhaps more significant, how- 
ever, last year it was Coke that in- 
creased its earnings by $1.7 million 
(to $29.2 million), while Pepsi’s 
fizzled down by some $500,000 (to 





$8.9 million). In short, Coke may be 
selling only twice as many drinks as 
Pepsi, but it continues to make money 
at triple Pepsi’s pace. 

Slugger. There is little doubt that 
Coke is intent on keeping those rival 
bottles quiet. Down from its high & 
mighiy perch at last, it is slugging 
it out with Pepsi on all fronts. And in 
terms of financial muscle Coke seems 
to have what it takes to stay on top. 
Without so much as $1 in debt, it is 
the best-heeled outfit in the business 
with a hefty $97.1 million in working 
capital. Its generous $5 dividend is 
well protected, may even be in- 
creased, says Robinson, “when earn- 
ings warrant.” 


More important, Coke recently has 
been making the kind of sounds that 
indicate it is quite willing to junk 
tradition if it will help maintain its 
competitive edge. Though Coke has 
no fear of the dietetic drinks or the 
new-fangled powder mixes, it con- 
tinues to tinker with fruit flavors 


in its lab. “We are not prejudiced,” 
says Robinson, “against diversifica- 
tion.” But while Coke continues to 


turn out its drink in cans for the 
military, it will not get into cans in 
earnest until a liner can be developed 
that does not detract from Coke’s 
precious flavor. Another clue to 
Coke’s new outlook: Robinson’s state- 
ment last year that “the liquidity of 
our balance sheet is no handicap to 
merger.” 


The Passing Parade. “One aspect of 
our business that forever brightens 
everybody in it,” Chairman Nicholson 
once said, “is the absence of any de- 
finable saturation point. The moment 
a customer quenches his thirst with 
one drink, he is in the market for an- 
other.” Cokemen brighten, too, at the 
thought that there are a good many 
customers along Thirsty Main Street 
still waiting to be served. With 60 
million Cokes served up around the 
world each day, it means that only 
about one out of 40 of the earth’s in- 
habitants have a daily Coke, and two 
thirds of those are Americans. 


Thus in Coke’s calculated future, 
says Robinson, “there is much to ex- 
cite the imagination.” One “big op- 
portunity”: the fact that nearly half 
the soft drinks sold in the U.S. are 
unbranded or strictly local brands 
“with no reputation for quality or 
continuity.” Another: Robinson’s con- 
fidence that today’s soft drink con- 
sumption (184 bottles per person per 
year) can conceivably be boosted as 
high as 400, leaving Coke runner-up 
to only water, milk and coffee as the 
nation’s most consumed beverage. 
And lest anyone at Coke forget, 
they’re just as thirsty among the 
Kikuyu as they are on Main Street. 
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WALL STREET 


TRUE TO FORM? 


Is there a tide that rules the 
stock market? Wall Street’s 
Arthur Wiesenberger - sug- 
gests that there may be, and 
that an ebb may be due. 





Do cyc.icaL tides rule the stock mar- 
ket? Many an investor has thought 
so, and some statisticians claim to see 
an average 92-year cycle in stock 
market prices, measured from peak 
to peak. Yet many an equally shrewd 
professional trader shrugs off such 
patterns as mere “chart magic.” 

Last month Manhattan’s Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co. recalled some 
evidence that there are such tides. 
Citing a study by Economist Edgar 
Lawrence Smith in his book Tides in 
the Affairs of Men, first published in 
1939, Wiesenberger suggested that in 
the past a due regard for cycles has 
paid off, hinting that it may again. 

Three years ago, Wiesenberger re- 
called, his firm had used Smith’s 
study to forecast a 25% gain in stock 
prices during 1955. Actual gain: 
22%. For 1956, the updated Smith 
curve of stock prices averaged over 
seven decades called for a 5% ad- 
vance. Actual rise: 4%. Through 
August, 1957, a market running true 
to tidal pattern would have declined 
4%. The actual drop: 3%. 

No slave of chart magic, Wiesen- 
berger regards Smith’s tidal patterns 
as tendencies, not ironclad guaran- 
tees. The “normal” curve itself, which 
averages the logarithmic currents of 
seven decades (see chart), is com- 
posed of widely divergent ampli- 
tudes. But faced with an impending 
downtrend in the normal curve, 
Wiesenberger clearly thinks that 
these times make caution the better 
part of valor. Says he: “If the cor- 
respondence continues, lower prices 
will be seen in the months ahead.” 


AMER. RADIATOR’S GRAZIER: 
he radiates discontent 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


NO STEAM 


Competitive price-cutting is 
sending a cold chill through 
the heating & plumbing 
trades. Biggest sufferer: the 
biggest producer, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary. 





“THis market is chaos,’ barked 
Joseph A. Grazier last month with a 
snort of disgust. “Our industry is 
geared to supply a market of 1,500,- 
000 housing starts. This year there 
will be barely a million.” 

Grazier has plenty of reason to 
radiate discontent. As president of 
$261.2-million assets American Radi- 
ator & Standard Sanitary Corp.,* he 
bosses the world’s biggest maker of 
heating and plumbing apparatus. This 
year, as never before, the heat is on 
American Radiator. With new pro- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
181%; low, 127%. Dividend (1956): $1.40. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.10. Earnings per share 
(1956): $1.65. Total assets: $261.2 million. 
Ticker symbol: DT 
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ducers crowding into a_ shrinking 
field, plumbing & heating fixtures have 
become stone cold dead items in the 
marketplace. 

Thus since May formal price lists 
have become pretty much of a fic- 
tion in the trade; these days big dis- 
counts are the rule. Says Grazier: 
“Some manufacturers think that vol- 
ume is the answer in this market. 
.. . [Each] is twisting prices all over 
the lot to get volume orders.” 

As Grazier frankly & freely admits, 
American Radiator is feeling the 
pinch with a vengeance. In this year’s 
first seven months, sales were off a 
thumping 20°, net down a shocking 
60%. And, says he, things were no 
better in August. American Radiator’s 
outlook for the full year: “Not too 
favorable.” 

But Grazier has at least one con- 
solation: things can’t get much worse. 
Says he: “I’m hopeful that housing 
starts have hit bottom.” His outlook 
for the year: sales off between 10% 
and 15%, to perhaps $350 million, 
net down from $19.6 million to per- 
haps $14.5 million. Adds he: “We 
should be at least able to earn our 
dividend this year.” 


AIRCRAFT 


DEADLY AIM 


Defense economizers shot 

down their second missile 

project last month and were 

taking aim on at least several 
more. 


For hard-pressed aircraft industry 
executives, there seemed to be a 
glimmer of hope for a time last month 
that Department of Defense budget- 
cutters might hold their fire for 
awhile. News of Russia’s reportedly 
successful test of an intercontinental 
ballistic missile, they reasoned, would 
soften the stoniest-hearted econo- 
mizer. But as the weeks passed, their 
disappointment began to grow. The 
Pentagon just kept blasting away at 
expenses all down the line. 

Not even the missiles were safe. 
Retiring Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson last fortnight brought down 
the Triton, a supersonic, intermediate 
range (1,500 miles) missile being de- 
veloped for the Navy by McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp. of St. Louis (spent 
to date: $24 million). Were still other 
cutbacks at hand? Snapped Wilson: 
“I’m afraid so.” 

Too Many Missiles? Unlike the Tri- 
ton, which is jet-propelled, the bal- 
listic, or rocket-propelled, missile has 
exhibited strong immunity to defense 
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cutbacks. Some, like Lockheed Air- 
craft’s Polaris, have had their pro- 
grams stretched out. But no ballistic 
missile to date has suffered as serious 
a fate as North American Aviation’s 
jet-driven Navaho, which fizzled last 
July after the Pentagon awarded a 
$73-million contract to Northrop Air- 
craft's competing Snark. 

This does not mean ballistics are 
out of range for budget sharp-shoot- 
ers. Convinced that there are still 
too many missiles abuilding at too 
much expense, military planners are 
taking aim at several other projects. 
As September waned, a Pentagon 
decision was expected almost momen- 
tarily choosing between the Army’s 
Jupiter (prime contractor: Chrysler 
Corp.) and the Air Force’s Thor 
(prime contractor: Douglas Aircraft). 
Either one, or a combination of both, 
probably will survive to become the 
USS.’ first intermediate range ballistic 
missile. But the two together are un- 
likely to make the grade. 

Beyond this immediate choice, the 
Pentagon may soon have to decide 
which intercontinental missile it wants 
—General Dynamics’ front-running 
Atlas or Martin Co.’s more elaborate 
Titan. Still other dogfights for missile 
supremacy loom ahead in coming 
months. “When this is over,” explains 
one defense official, “we think we'll 
have a tighter, more deliberate pro- 
gram.” Added a Wall Street aircraft 
specialist: “And a few more hopes of 
missile profits will bite the dust.” 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


BATTLE ROYALTY 


Eleven years and $2 million 
after it balked at paying RCA 
royalties, Zenith Radio has 
scored a $10-million victory. 





Last month, 11 years after it first 
began flailing about with its legal 
slingshot, Commander Eugene Mc- 
Donald’s David-sized ($69.2-million 
assets) Zenith Radio Corp.* finally 
caught General David Sarnoff’s Go- 
liath-sized ($690.6-million assets) 
Radio Corp. of America with a well- 
aimed blow right between the royal- 
ties. In the biggest out-of-court 
settlement ever lavished on an anti- 
trust complainant, RCA (along with 
General Electric, Western Electric and 
Westinghouse Electric) agreed to pay 
Plaintiff Zenith $10 million at the rate 
of $1 million a year for ten years. 






*Traded NYSE. Price range (107): high, 


12619; low, 91%. Divigers (1956): $5. Indi- 
cated a » payout . Earnings per share 
(1956) : Toial assets: $69.2 million. 


Ticker eymibel: 
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WINNER McDONALD: 
he scored a direct hit 


For Chicago’s Zenith, it was a 
stunning victory, not so much in terms 
of money as in its meaning. Zenith, 
had, after all, spent $2 million to win 
the case, and had settled for a sixth 
of its original claim. But it meant that 
henceforth Zenith will no longer have 
to pay royalties to RCA and GE on 
its black & white TV equipment and 
tubes, nor to Western Electric and 
the Bell System on its communica- 
tions equipment. Freed from patent 
payments, Zenith will also get unfet- 
tered access to world markets that, it 
claims, were denied to it by the de- 
fendants. 


Open Fire! Tough ex-Navyman Mc- 
Donald began leveling broadsides at 
RCA in 1946, when he stopped paying 
royalties (an average 2%) on RCA’s 
radio tubes, and filed suit in Dela- 
ware, charging RCA with conspiring 
to monopolize the industry via patent 
control. He later added 17 other com- 
panies (including 14 foreign electric 
firms) to his list of alleged conspira- 
tors, upped his damage claim from 
$16 million to $61.7 million. His 
charge: that the “co-conspirators” 


were trying to keep Zenith out of 
world markets. 

The $10-million award will not be 
profit to Zenith. The fair- 


all clear 




































LOSER SARNOFF: 
he swallowed a bitter pill 


to-middling-size radio-TV maker will 
not only have to pay taxes on the $10 
million, but it will also have to make 
retroactive payment to RCA on all 
royalties it balked at paying since 
1946. 

As for RCA, which spent a reported 
$5 million to fight the case, the $10- 
million tab (which it will split with 
its fellow defendants) is not nearly 
as bitter a pill to swallow as the dent 
made in its royalty income. Some 
rivals in the industry guess that RCA 
earns as much as $35 million a year 
on some 15,000 patents. RCA brass, 
who have long denied that they have 
anything like a patent “pool,” laugh 
at this figure, but keep mum when 
asked for a better one. More prob- 
able figure: some $13 million in gross 
patent royalties go into RCA’s till 
each year. 

Barred- from commenting on the 
case, both Commander McDonald and 
General Sarnoff last month main- 
tained a dutiful silence. One sage old 
saw has it that nobody ever wins in 
a law suit. But Zenith’s McDonald at 
least can expect his first check for $1 
million later this month. 


MOVIELAND 


TRIPLE FEATURE 


Faced with a sag at the box 

office, Stanley Warner’s Si 

Fabian is making an old ex- 
hibitors’ trick pay off. 





By now, the box office blues are an 
old familiar tune to the nation’s movie 
exhibitors. Movies may be your best 
entertainment, but what has been 
happening at their tills is not exactly 
entertaining.. Yet one big exhibitor, 
Master Showman Simon H. (“Si”), 
Fabian, remains remarkably chipper. 
Reason: though moviegoers have been 
outdoing even their usual apathy of 
late, Si Fabian’s net is conspicuously 
on the up & up. 

Just Us Ghouls. As president of New 
York’s Stanley Warner Corp.,* Fabian 
bosses the onetime exhibiting arm of 
the Warner Bros. studio, amputated 
by Government consent decree in 1953 
As such, he keeps his eye on $108 mil- 
lion in assets and 256 movie houses. 

If that were all, Stanley Warner 
would appear on Wall Street’s Trans- 
Lux screens as a Grade B tear-jerker. 
Instead, Si Fabian puts on quite a 
different show all of his own devising. 
In essence, he has resorted to an old 











*Traded NYSE. Price ran 
isi low, 1414. Dividend (1 : $1. Indicated 
Edy ceviut: 04. Masmines por chase (ite 
si ” ‘Total assets: $108 mil ion. Ticker sym- 


. (1957): high, 
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EXHIBITOR SI FABIAN: 
less fiscal squirm 


business booster long used by exhib- 
itors to offset summer sags in box- 
office receipts—the triple feature. In 
1953, Fabian picked up exhibition 
rights to “Cinerama, Lowell Thomas’ 
you-are-there super travelogue. A 
year later he gave his diversification 
gambit a two-way stretch by getting 
into girdles and bathing caps through 
purchase of bouncy International 
Latex Corp. 

As it was clear last month, when Si 
Fabian reeled off earnings for the first 
39 weeks of Stanley Warner’s 1957 
fiscal year, these moves have proved 
to be just what the doctor ordered. 
For the period, Stanley Warner’s net 
rose to $1.25 per share, up from 94c 
in the 1956 period. Thus the chain, 
which earned just 80c in all of 1954 
and $1.47 last year, seemed a sure bet 
to bank a record net for the full year. 


If so, Si Fabian probably owes little 
thanks to his movie houses. Last 
summer, the movie exhibitors’ take on 
big budget pictures was surprisingly 
slow, a sag only partially redeemed 
by an unexpected bonanza in such 
sleepers as The Curse of Frankenstein, 
a horror import. As Variety might 
have aptly headlined it, CHILL BILL 
FILLS TILL. Groaned one indepen- 
dent exhibitor disgustedly at month’s 
end: “There’s nobody here but us 
ghouls.” 

That's The Ticket. Happily for Fa- 
bian, there were quite a few people 
around for Cinerama. No critic’s de- 
light, Cinerama has earned such 
barbed reviews as “Around the World 
in 180 Yawns,” but has packed ’em in 
with gratifying regularity. To date, 
only 29 of Stanley Warner’s 256 the- 
aters show Cinerama. But that’s not 
the whole story. As one Fabian aide 
contentedly comments, “We sell tick- 
ets for $2.50 to $2.80, instead of the 
usual 90c. Cinerama is to ordinary 
fikms what Tiffany’s is to the corner 
jewelry store.” 

But the real foundation of Stanley 
Warner’s trim fiscal figure these days 
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is probably its bouncy line of rubber 
unmentionables. Altogethcr they ac- 
count for a good third of the com- 
pany’s $110-million gross, and prob- 
ably even more of its profit. Last 
month Fabian was plugging a new 
zippered “Playtex” girdle (main fea- 
ture: “less squirm”) six to ten times 
daily on TV in 80 of the nation’s 100 
top markets. Reportedly it was doing 
boffo business. ; 

The same could not be said for 
Stanley Warner’s movie houses. But 
one thing was sure: Si Fabian’s triple 
feature was proving to be just the 
ticket for a stellar show. 


OIL 


DEATH OF A 
WHITE ELEPHANT 


Expensive doctoring by In- 
diana Standard could not 
save Carthage Hydrocol’s one- 
time synthetic gasoline plant. 


Wuite elephants notoriously die hard, 
especially in industry: somebody is 
always trying to save them with mas- 
sive injections of time and money. 
None has died harder than the mam- 
moth petrochemical plant at Browns- 
ville, Texas, where Carthage Hydro- 
col, Inc. labored vainly to convert 
natural gas and atmospheric oxygen 
into cheap synthetic gasoline and 
chemicals. When operations closed 
down in 1952, the Government’s Re- 
construction Finance Corp. was on 
the hook for $17.7 million of an $18.5- 
million loan. 

The Doctor's Dilemma. It got off 
again when the Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana)* took the plant over, along 
with the RFC loan, in 1954. The 
Brownsville plant had never run at 
more than 10% of capacity, and even 
that only in fits and starts. But In- 
diana Standard’s Chairman, Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Wilson, was sure that it could 
be doctored back to health. At the 
time, Chemist Wilson (more than 90 
patents, 85 technical articles) saw it 
as “a worthwhile investment.” Wilson 
already had a big stake in the success 
of the Brownsville plant: a $14 mil- 
lion associated oxygen plant geared 
to run on the byproduct output of the 
RFC’s white elephant. 
Wilson determinedly: “We are syre 
that the process can be made to 
work.” 

Two years of trying conviriced Wil- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
6214; low, 45. Dividend (1956) : $1.40 plus Jer- 
sey Standard stock. Indicated ~ ag 
$1.40 plus Jersey Standard stock. “ys 

r share (1956): $4.22. Total assets: $2.4 bil- 
ion. Ticker symbol: SN. 


Proclaimed, 


son otherwise, and last month the 
doctor faced a knotty dilemma. Indi 
ana Standard had run successful tests 
on the Hydrocol process in its own 
piiot plant. But working out the bugs 
at Brownsville was another matter. 
Last month Indiana Standard an- 
nounced that it was closing down the 
plant for good. No practical way had 
been found, Wilson explained, to turn 
out chemicals and gasoline at Browns- 
ville as cheaply as by the standard 
methods. “We found,” said he wearily, 
“that there was no pot of gold at the 
end of the rainbow.” 

Even at peak production early this 
year, the Brownsville plant had never 
operated at more than 30% of capac- 
ity. No matter what Wilson's tech- 
nicians tried, operating costs soared 
skyhigh, and new production bugs 
kept cropping up in the big piant. 
Says Wilson: “We ran into everything 
with it. We could have put another 
$30 million to $40 million into it, and 
made a little money. Not much 
money, just a little. It wasn’t worth 
a 

Medical Bill. In putting the lock on 
Brownsville, Indiana Standard’s fin- 
gers were painfully caught in the 
door. By company estimate, closing 
down costs will probably cut Indiana 
Standard’s profits during this year 
by about $5 million. But if much 
blood is spilled in the process, Finan- 
cial Vice President David Graham 
points out, the closing will also halt 
the steady drain of operating losses 
and the recurrent need for new capi- 
tal investment at Brownsville. Gra- 
ham hopes, in fact, that the loss will 
thus be balanced out. 

How much Indiana Standard’s ex- 
pensive doctoring at Brownsville has 
cost altogether, no one outside the 
company knows. But one thing was 
clear in Wilson’s tight-lipped an- 
nouncement of the shutdown: there 
will be no second attempt to revive 
the dying patient. Said he grimly: 
“We have given it enough of a try.” 


INDIANA STANDARD’S WILSON: 
never again 
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NATURAL GAS 


STRANGER AT 
THE WELL 


For a “mature” outfit, Con- 
solidated Natural Gas is look- 
ing mighty spry and hopeful. 





“Dest working for you is leverage; 
debt working against you is ruin.” So 
goes an old saw. Possibly with the 
second result in mind, one natural 
gas distributer has shown a curiously 
atypical lack of interest in the bor- 
rowed dollar. Where most big gas 
distributors carry debts well in ex- 
cess of their annual revenues, at the 
end of 1956 conservative Consolidated 
Natural Gas,* the nation’s fifth largest 
integrated gas distributor, owed less 
than 54c for every dollar it grossed 
annually. One big reason: Consoli- 
dated’s territory in West Virginia, 
Eastern Ohio, Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern New York State was 
relatively mature; 82% of its house- 
heating market was already saturated. 

A Borrower Be. Thus along Wall 
Street last month, brokers blinked 
at what seemed an unlikely spectacle: 
Consolidated’s President James Com- 
erford coming to the well for new 
debt capital for the second time with- 
in a year. Undismayed by a tight 
money market that had turned many a 
hardy soul away unsatisfied, Com- 
erford set out to market $30 million 
in debentures. Added to the $25 mil- 
lion he had sold last June, it brought 
Consolidated’s offerings to $55 million, 
the largest sum it has ever floated in 
a single year. Altogether, they will 
boost Consolidated’s debt to $203 mil- 
lion, a 37° increase. 

As Comerford is also well aware, 
they will also do something else: for 
good or ill, put a lot more leverage in 
Consolidated’s common. But Comer- 
ford, a onetime treasurer of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, is convinced that 
it will be all to the good. 

One big convincer was the report 
of a consulting firm he had called in 
to take a look at Consolidated’s 
growth prospects. It made good read- 
ing. Consolidated, far from being ma- 
ture, could exvect to add more cus- 
tomers over the next decade than it 
had in the last ten, boost its sales by 
75% as much. Comerford, though, is 
now convinced that he can top that. 
“We believe,” he says, “that we can 
exceed that and fully match the vol- 
ume growth of the past ten years.” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
4915; low, 3934. Dividend (1956): $1.70. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $1.90. Earnings per share 
(1956): $3.33. Total assets: $557.5 million. 
Ticker symbol: CNG 
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HEB Consolidated Natural Gas 
HR Average for Big Three Gas Co.’s* 


Annual Outlay over 
80 Past Decade 
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“Columbia Gas System, American Natural Gas, United Gas Cevp. 
CHEMICALS 


LETDOWN 


It’s a basic rule of economics 

that high profits invite com- 

petition. Investors who ig- 

nored the rule have been 

badly burned in Texas Gulf 
Sulphur. 


“EITHER a person uses sulphur or he 
doesn’t.” Such was the bitter com- 
ment last month from a top executive 
of one of the U.S.’ smaller sulphur 
companies to news that mighty Texas 
Gulf Sulphur* was slashing a hard 
$3 a ton off prices. “They may,” 
stormed he, “get a few more tons on 
the first go, but the lower price won’t 
cause increased consumption.” 

What Charles Ferry, vice president 
of little Jefferson Lake Sulphur was 
suggesting was that industry usually 
needs sulphur so badly it will buy it 
regardless of the price. Sulphur being 
relatively cheap and a basic raw ma- 
terial for the chemical, paper and 
other industries, Ferry felt sure of 
his ground. 

Cocksure. Cértainly the recent ex- 
perience of his competitor, Texas Gulf, 
seemed to bear out his cocksure be- 
lief. With a firm grip on more than 
half the U.S. market plus a big chunk 
of the world market, Texas Gulf never 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
33: low, 204%. Dividend (1956): $2. Indicated 
1957 pavout: $2. Earnings per share (1956): 
$2.81. Total assets: $1259 million. Ticker 
symbol: TG 


really knew the sting of competition. 
Even the process by which sulphur is 
produced played in its favor. Com- 
pany engineers had but to pump hot 
water into the ground and force up the 
sulphur, then sell it and ship it. It 
was as simple as that. 

So low were operating expenses and 
so firm the demand for sulphur that 
Texas Gulf was able to hang on to a 
profit before income taxes of better 
than 50c out of every sales dollar. 
No other major U.S. industry, or 
company, could even come near to 
equaling that.+ 

Basic Economics. But it is also basic 
to a free economy that high profits 
invite competition. That was exactly 
what was happening to Texas Gulf in 
the very years when it was earning 
a fabulous 30% to 35% on its equity 
capital. In Mexico, U.S. capital was 
busily exploring and developing rival 
sulphur deposits, which had been dis- 
covered only a few years ago. Last 
year Mexican sulphur mines, chiefly 
the Pan American Sulphur Co., began 
shipping their production to world 
markets. For the first time Texas Gulf 
had more to worry about than com- 
petition from Freeport Sulphur and 
two smaller rivals. 

What is more, the new competition 
came into the market at a very in- 
convenient time. Fertilizer and pri- 
mary metal producers, two top users 
of sulphur, have been in a minor 
slump this year. 

In cutting prices by better than 10%, 
Texas Gulf’s close-mouthed President 
Fred M. Nelson was simply bowing to 
the inevitable. As usual, he said 
nothing. But in cutting its own price 
to Texas Gulf’s new level, Freeport, 
Texas Gulf’s biggest competitor was 
more voluble. “Mexican competition,” 
explained Freeport Vice President J. 
C. Carrington, “has been increasing 
over the past few years, and we, of 
course, have to compete against both 
Texas Gulf and the Mexicans.” 

Bitter Pill. For investors last month, 
there were lessons to be learned from 
the sulphur situation. In the week the 
price cutting was announced, Free- 
port common dropped 13% points on 
the New York Stock Exchange. But 
Freeport (see page 36) had other 
irons in the fire. At 86, its stock was 
still only 30% down from its alltime 
high. Texas-Gulf, with only sulphur 
to sell, was badly battered market- 
wise. Slipping to 2044, the lowest 
price since 1949, Texas Gulf sold at 
month’s end at well under half of its 
1955 high of 44%. It was a bitter pill 
for investors who had bought Texas 
Gulf on the theory that its natural 
near-monopoly would last forever. 


+The nearest: du Pont, which brings down 
about 33.1c. 
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AIRCRAFT 


MOURNING FOR 
ELECTRA? 


In its Electra, Lockheed has 
a promising plane. But, as 
any shopkeeper can attest, 
attractive merchandise isn’t 
much use if the customers’ 

pockets are empty. 


and it doesn’t like to fly slow,” ex- 
plained Lockheed Aircraft’s* Chair- 
man Robert E. Gross not long ago. 
“If an airline tries to use it on short 
runs, you can bet things are going to 
be very dull—as far as profits are 
concerned.” 
It was this hypothesis that moved 
Gross nearly three years ago to de- 
velop the Electra, which will be the 
nation’s first turboprop-powered air- 
liner. Deliberately sacrificing speed 
for range and economy, he abandoned 
the commercial jet field to Boeing 
and Douglas. American Airlines was 
so impressed it ordered 35 Electras 
on the spot. Other carriers hastened 
to follow American’s lead. It seemed 
' that Lockheed’s Bob Gross had made 
a perfect take-off. 
Stormy Weather. Nevertheless, in 
Washington and on Wall Street last 
month, aviation buffs had already be- 
gun to forecast stormy weather ahead 
for Gross’ new craft. With first de- 
liveries still a year away, Electra 
orders had been reduced from a 
deluge to a trickle. Bob Gross could, 
it is true, announce new orders last 
month for five Electras (two for 
British-owned Cathay Pacific Air- 
ways; three for California’s Pacific 
Southwest Airlines), but this lifted 
his backlog to just 138 planes—a puny 
increase over the 133 Electras on 
order last December 31. 
i That was bad enough. Even more 
y ominous was the persistent rumor 
i that American Airlines and Eastern 
Air Lines, which together account for 
well over half of the Electra. back- 
log, were considering stretching out 
or canceling part of their Electra 
orders. 

Executives of both airlines were 
quick to say not so: the orders still 
stood. But none was so bold as to 
deny that airline finances are cur- 
rently too tight to permit much new 
equipment buying. By the time the 
carriers are again able to buy, jet 
engines could be improved to the 
point where much of the Electra’s 


: 
| “Tue jet plane doesn’t like to fly low 


See 
ad 


*Traded NYSE. Price wi e (1957): high, 
H >: 
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LOCKHEED’S GROSS: 
a question of longevity 


present advantage in economy might 


be wiped out. 
As far as Bob Gross is concerned, 
this is a rather distant prospect. 


“They’ve never come up with a jet 
that can come anywhere near the 
Electra in performance,” says Gross. 
“Sure, it’s true that we need more 
orders to break even, but I think we'll 
get them. The Electra is a steady, 
long-lifed kind of project—good for 
perhaps ten years or so.” 

The Big Spend. Gross has a great 
deal at stake. Lockheed’s future in 
the commercial aircraft field is largely 
dependent on the Electra. At mid- 
year Electra orders accounted for 
19% of Lockheed’s $1.4-billion total 
backlog and no less than 67% of its 
commercial backlog. Those percent- 
ages seem likely to grow. For one 
thing, military aircraft expenditures 
are being hacked down: for another, 
long-range commercial jets now in 


Millions of Dollars 





DIVERTED 
DOLLARS 


After rising to an all time peak in 
1954, Lockheed Aircraft’s net profit 
has steadily declined. One big 
reason: increasingly burdensome 
outlays for research and develop- 
ment—much of it for the Electra 
turboprop project. 
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development are certain to push aside 
Lockheed’s piston-driven Super Con- 
stellations in the battle for the air- 
line dollar. 

The measure of Gross’ faith in the 
Electra can be seen in his king-sized 
investment. Since 1954, Lockheed’s 
outlays for research and develop- 
ment have jumped tenfold—from $3.4 
million to an estimated $34 million 
this year. Over the 1955-1957 span, 
Electra development expenses have 
accounted for no less than 60% of the 
total. 

All this spending has 
into Lockheed’s earnings. Net profit 
has dropped every year since 1954, 
when Gross brought in a record $22.4 
million. This year, earnings will be 
down to around $15 million, even 
though sales are running some 5% 
above 1954’s. 

Will Lockheed’s investment in the 
Electra pay off? “We are confident 
that it will,” said Gross last month in 
a letter to his 18,000 stockholders. 
“Surveys have indicated a 180% in- 
crease in the nation’s spending for 
air travel in the next 20 years. There 
will be an even more rapidly increas- 
ing market for transports adapted to 
the shorter flights.” 

This short-hop market is the Elec- 
tra’s hopeful domain, but whether it 
can be made to pay will depend 
largely on the airlines finding the 
wherewithal to buy planes. Mer- 
chandise, however attractive, does 
not make the cash register ring if the 
customers are broke. 
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PAPER 


THE EUPHEMIST 


Where do you draw the line 
between “elbow room” and 
“excess capacity”? 


“PrEssImIsM, when you get used to it,” 
Arnold Bennett once wrote, “is just 
as agreeable as optimism.” Not so 
for the modern-day U.S. businessman, 
in whose view of things the word 
“pessimism” has an almost treasonous 
look. Thus when International Paper 
Co.’s* Secretary William Augustus 
Hanway had some mildly bad news 
to deliver last month, he chose a re- 
assuring euphemism. 

International’s immediate outlook 
Hanway told Manhattan security ana- 
lysis, was not outstandingly bright. 
Was he, then, pessimistic? Not at all, 
said Hanway. It was just a case of “sub- 
dued optimism.” And what did sub- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): 
10914; low, 87142. Dividend (1956) 
stock. Indicated 1957 
share (1956): $7.05. 
lion. Ticker symbol 


high, 
$3 plus 3% 
ayout: $3. Earnings per 
1 ae assets: $765.5 mil- 
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dued optimism” convey? Simply, said 
Hanway, that the paper industry was 
no longer “in a phase of all-out maxi- 
mum operation.” 

Bear Market. But whatever euphe- 
misms papermen were using last 
month, Wall Street was showing con- 
siderable pessimism about the indus- 
try’s near-term outlook. There was a 
bear market in paper stocks. Inter- 
national common had already dropped 
some 50 points from its 1956 high of 
14444, Crown Zellerbach nearly 25 
from its high of 69% and St. Regis 32 
points from its high of 60%. 

Had Wall Street simply panicked— 
or was the paper situation cause for 
serious pessimism? Certainly the in- 
dustry had suffered a jolt. For many 
years International, like most other 
paper companies in the U.S. and 
Canada, had operated its mills at 
near maximum capacity. To catch 
up with a _ seemingly insatiable 
demand, International poured $600 
million into plant expansion between 
1946 and 1957. When completed next 
year the expansion program will give 
the company the capacity to produce 
over 5 million tons of paper a year, 
more than twice as much as it could 
in 1946. 


In expanding, International plunged 
heavily into paperboard and news- 
print. Chairman John Hinman raised 
containerboard capacity alone from 
927,000 tons in 1946 to a current 
1.6 million tons. In newsprint, when 
the plant now being built at Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas is completed, Inter- 
national will lead the world with 1.1 
million tons capacity. 

Newsprint Switch. But newsprint in 
the past few months has changed with 
dramatic suddenness from  under- 
supply to over-supply. Only last 
March the newsprint makers were 
able to jack up prices by $4 a ton to 
$134 a ton—and make the rise stick 
But last month many mills that were 
running at better than 99% of capac- 
ity in March were down to around 
95% of capacity. It was not yet a 
serious over-capacity situation. But 
it was a real comedown for an in- 
dustry accustomed to thinking in 
terms of selling everything it could 
turn out. 


Even further setbacks might be in 
the offing. Newspaper publishers 
stocks at the end of July were at their 
highest tonnage level ever. Consump- 
tion in July showed a sharp 4.1% 
drop from the corresponding month 
last year. 

International Secretary Hanway, 
meanwhile, was having trouble with 
yet another kind of paper: the Ca- 
nadian dollar. “We have,” said Han- 
way, “a special problem in the Ca- 
nadian dollar. International sells most 
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of its products in this country for U.S. 
dollars. Then it has to buy Canadian 
dollars at a 5% premium to meet 
payrolls and other expenses.” The 
Canadian dollar premium alone was 
cutting pre-tax earnings at an annual 
rate of around $7.5 million. If this 
premium continued unchanged it 
could cost International’s 45,747 stock- 
holders over 60c on each of their 
12,178,876 $7.50-par shares over a full 
year. 

In paperboard, though the situa- 
tion was less immediately threatening, 
it was causing considerable unease. 
Paperboard mills which had produced 
around 100% of capacity early last 
year averaged down to 92.5% of ca- 
pacity in the first half of 1957. Despite 
a recent pick-up in production, the 
industry was closely watching the 
economy. Any downswing in the 
general economy would likely be 
magnified in the paperboard industry. 
Good for Growth? But despite the 





RIGHT SIDE UP? 


International Paper has 54% of its fotal 
capacity in newsprint and container 
board. In today’s market these are the 
two products most threatened with over- 
production. 





International's 
Product Pattern 


Industry 
Product Pattern 

















“subdued optimism” Hanway was 
experiencing now, he was convinced 
the long-range growth in demand 
would take care of everything. The 
future was, said he, “optimistic—with- 
out the qualifying adjective.” True, 
for the next year or two the industry 
would have “a bit more than the ideal 
margin of capacity.” But that could 
only give it room to grow. 

“IT leave with you,” soothed Han- 
way, “the thought that it is essential 
for the industry to have the elbow 
room it needs for continued growth.” 
But Hanway’s euphemisms still left 
unanswered a very basic question: At 
what point does “elbow room” be- 
come the much less desirable “excess 
capacity”? 
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DISTILLING 


HIGHLAND FLING 


Thanks to the U.S. taste for 

Scotch, Britain’s Distillers 

Co. is the world’s most pros- 
perous liquor-maker. 


Over the past few years, U.S. and 
Canadian distillers have sold an an- 
nual $1.3 billion worth of liquor but 
have done so at a steadily declining 
rate of profit. For all their Christmas 
decanters and breathless merchandis- 
ing, combined earnings of the indus- 
try’s Big Four dropped from $134 
million in 1950 to $73 million last 
year. No such difficulty has beset 
Edinburgh, Scotland’s big Distillers 
Co., Ltd.,* the most profitable distiller, 
if not quite the biggest, in the world. 

For the year ended March 31, Chair- 
man Sir Henry J. Ross said last 
month. Distillers boosted its operat- 
ing profits after depreciation by 9.4%, 
to $60.4 million. Net profits climbed 
from $25.9 million to $27.6 million, and 
would have gone even higher except 
for a tax increase of $6.8 million. 

What’s more, continued Sir Henry, 
this prosperity could continue if the 
industry kept output in line with de- 
mand. “Reasonable optimism,” added 
he, “is justified, but it certainly should 
not be allowed to run wild.” 

Judged by the results of U.S. and 
Canadian distillers, Sir Henry had 
come up with a 100-proof return. 
Profits of Canada’s Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams, for example, dropped 36.7% 
last year to $23.0 million; Schenley 
Industries earned just $8.4 million, 
less than one quarter of its 1950 net. 

Potables & Profits. In prospering, Sir 
Henry reported, Distillers Co., Ltd., 
was doing more than a little to keep 
Britain’s export flag flying. The big- 
gest part of the company’s gain came 
from the growing sale abroad of Dis- 
tillers’ gin (Gordon’s) and Scotch (a 
few of its brands: Dewar’s, Haig & 
Haig, Black & White, Johnny Walker). 
“By far the major portion of the 
profits of our potable activities,” he 
added, “is obtained from the export 
of Scotch whisky.” 

And where did Distillers export 
most of its Scotch? The answer was 
enough to drive any American dis- 
tiller to drink. “More than half was 
exported to the U.S.A.,” answered 
Sir Henry, “where, in spite of in- 
creased supplies, our own companies 
are still unable to meet in full the 
needs of distributors for their par- 
ticular brands.” 


*Traded: American Stock Exchange (Amer- 
ican —— sitor Receipts). Price Range 
(1957) om low, 215/16. Dividend 
(1956) : x 1957 yout: 6.5c. 
Earn ing s per share (fiscal 1957): 29c. Total 
assets: 5190.3 million. Ticker symbol: DIL.U. 
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Republic helps solve the classroom shortage problem 


WITH A NEW LOW-COST SCHOOL THAT GOES UP FAST 


During the next 10 years this country needs to spend 
32 billion dollars to solve the staggering problem of 
classroom shortages that is facing virtually every 
community in every state. 


Republic’s Truscon Division provides a realistic 
low-cost solution to this national problem. Truscon 
can provide needed classrooms now, with gymnasium 
or auditorium to be added later. The adaptation of 
Truscon products to suit local conditions, by the 
school architect, is a practical answer to the urgent 
national need for more and more classrooms. It takes 
advantage of the speed and economy of off-site con- 
struction. Flexible design is based upon the use of 
economical standard steel building products—Truscon 
Vision-Vent® Window Walls, Clerespan® Steel Joists, 
Light Steel Framing and Republic Steel Lockers. 


This construction concept means a school that 
is low in cost, an important factor to the already 
overburdened treasuries of local communities. 

School financing is a major problem in solving 
the classroom shortage. However, by making appro- 
priate changes in state legislation, as one state 
has already done, it is possible for a “Financing- 
Contractor” to coordinate all the problems of school 
construction. The community gets a complete, 
ready-to-occupy Truscon School Building and 
enters into a lease-purchase agreement with 
the contractor. 

Republic Steel is putting its experience and talents 
to work to solve our educational problems by pro- 
viding better schools . . . schools the community can 
afford . . . schools they can occupy fast. 


REPUBLIC STEEL Genera! Offices + Cleveland 1, Ohio 
. Alloy, Carbon, Stainiess Steels + Titanium + Bars + Plates + Sheets + Strip + Tin Plate + Terne Plate + Cold Finished Steels + Stee! and Plastic Pipe « 


Tubing © Belts + Nuts + Rivets + Chain + Wire + Farm Fence + Nails + Pig tren «+ iron Powder + Coal Chemicals + Fabricated Stee! Products « 
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Steel Building Products + Steel and Aluminum Windows + Steel Kitchens + Shipping Containers + Materials Handling Equipment + Orainage Products 
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WORLD-WIDE WEB 


£ Britoin’s Rio Tinto Co. storted out with o Sponish copper mine in 1873. Todoy it spons five 
continents, holds the world’s biggest uranium stoke in Conodo ond is wetting its feet in oil 
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THE BARON AND 
THE BROOKLYNITE 


Baron Rothschild and Joe 

Hirshhorn have joined hands 

across the Atlantic to give 

new life to Britain’s old, 

globe-girdling Rio Tinto min- 
ing empire. 


“A MINE,” quipped Mark Twain, “is 
a hole in the ground with nothing at 
one end and a sucker at the other.” 
To the backers of the thousands of 
phony mining promotions, especially 
recent uranium ventures, Twain’s 
words rang only too true. But last 
month, out of Canada came dramatic 
proof that uranium not only could 
be found but could turn a healthy 
profit—particularly if Europe’s famed 
Rothschild clan were involved. Their 
Pronto Uranium Mines* was the first 
of the rich Blind River uranium op- 


*Traded Toronto Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1957): high, $8.35; low, $5.30. Dividend 


(1956): none. Indicated 1957 payout: none. 
Earnings per share (1956): 32c. Total assets 
$11.2 million. 





JOE HIRSHHORN: 
he had the uranium .. . 
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erations to get into actual production. 
Last month it also became the first 
in Canada’s uranium capital to issue 
a progress profit-and-loss report. 
Lion’s Share. The report, happily for 
shareholders of the parent company, 
Rothschild-controlled Rio Tinto Min- 
ing Co. of Canada,+ was fairly promis- 
ing. On gross revenues of $2.8 million 
for the June quarter, Pronto had 
brought down $700,000 to net after 
taxes, depreciation and charges. 


Rio Tinto holders could also look 
forward to similar reports from three 
other uranium subsidiaries, Algom, 
Northspan and Milliken Lake. Al- 
ready Rio Tinto’s eight northern 
Ontario mines held $630 million worth 
of Canadian government contracts 
for supplying uranium to the U/S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. That 
represented a full 60% of all such 
contracts let to Blind River produc- 
ers. Rio Tinto was sitting on top of 
the world’s biggest uranium stake. 

Marriage of Convenience. Although 
he was sunning himself on the Riviera 
last month, Brooklyn-bred promoter 
Joseph (“My name is opportunity”) 
Hirshhorn was basking even more 
warmly in the news from Blind River. 
After a colorful career as a backer 
of mines, Hirshhorn struck his biggest 
bonanza when geologist Franc. Joubin 
talked him into gambling $30,000 for 
drilling in Blind River. 

Gambler Hirshhorn’s diamond drills 
hit paydirt 50 out of 56 times. But 
Hirshhorn was strapped for cash. 
Casting about for financing, Hirsh- 
horn turned to Great Britain’s inter- 
nationally famed Rio Tinto Mining 
Co.** Rio Tinto wound up not mere- 
ly backing Hirshhorn’s original Algom 


tTraded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1957): high, $4; low, $2.75. Dividend (1956) : 
none. Indicated 1957 payout: none. Earnings 
er share (1956): (d) one cent. Total assets: 
4 million. 


_**Traded London SE. Price range (1957): 
high, $13.50; low, $10.25. Dividend (1956): 24c. 
Indicated 1957 payout: 24c. Earnings per 
share (1956): 73c. Total assets: $62.4 million. 





Uranium venture but buying him out 
altogether in May, 1956. For some 
$50 million, mostly in stock. Joe 
Hirshhorn turned his 46 Canaclian 
properties over to a newly formed 
Rio Tinto Mining Co. of Canada, of 
which he became chairman. 

For Rio Tinto, the step was a logical 
one. Ever since the $62.4-million (as- 
sets) London-based company was 
eased out of its Spanish copper mine 
by Franco after the war, its British 
brass had felt the need to diversify. 
North Rhodesian and South African 
copper enabled it to post steady if un- 
spectacular profits ($3.8 million last 
year). But Rio Tinto had the ura- 
nium bug. Its Mary Kathleen mine, 
biggest in Australia, already held a 
$100-million contract. Canadian 
uranium looked like a perfect outlet 
for its talents and money—and Joe 
Hirshhorn was the man who had 
plenty of Canadian uranium 

Behold the Baron. Behind Rio Tinto, 
if carefully in the shadows, stood one 
of Europe’s oldest and most powerful 
financial interests: the house of 
Rothschild. Baron Guy de Roths- 
child, representing his family on the 
board, is the biggest stockholder. 

News of Rothschild’s growing stake 





BARON ROTHSCHILD: 
... he had the cash 
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in Canadian uranium was a happy 
omen for Toronto’s Bay Street. 
Rothschild financing has been as- 
sociated with some of the most suc- 
cessful operations in British history. 
It was the family banking house which 
helped keep Britain afloat financially 
when Napoleon was rampaging on 
the European continent. It was Roths- 
child money that bankrolled impe- 
rialist Prime Minister Disraeli’s pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal. Cecil Rhodes, 
the African empire-builder, turned to 
the Rothschilds when he needed mon- 
ey for developing the fabulous de 
Beers diamond fields in South Africa. 

Payoff Delayed. But the big payoff 
at Blind River for Baron and Brook- 
lynite alike is far from in the bag. 
Despite guaranteed contracts, Can- 
adian uranium can be profitable only 
if costs are kept in line. So far, Pron- 
to Uranium is running below expec- 
tations. If Rio Tinto’s other Blind 
River properties show no better prof- 
it margins than Pronto’s, Rio Tinto 
will barely be able to pay off its $150- 
million long-term debt from current 
earnings—let alone pay any dividends. 

Yet Pronto is, after all, Blind 
River’s first baby. “We are having 
normal teething troubles,” states Rio 
Tinto’s able President Val Duncan. 
“Technical difficulties are being 
solved and costs cut.” Observes par- 
ent company Chairman Gerald Coke: 
“It must be remembered that from the 
time Blind River was untouched 
woodland and lakes to the time when 
our first mine was in operation was 
only about 20 months.” 

Rio Tinto brass in London and 
Toronto were encouraged recently 
when the U.S.’ Atomic Energy Com- 
mission extended its stockpiling pro- 
gram for U.S. producers which now 
runs out in 1966 instead of 1962. They 
hope this will mean a like extension 
for Canadian producers. “We could 
keep digging it out for another cen- 
tury if the U.S. will buy it,” claims 
one engineer. “And if it’s thorium 
they want,” echoes another, “we’ve 
got plenty of that, too.” 

Blind River’s Hedge. But Rio Tinto, 
worldly-wise from 84 years in the 
tough, unpredictable international 
mining business, is coppering its bets. 
The hedge: oil. Moving quickly and 
quietly this year, Coke and Duncan 
picked up for Rio Tinto London’s 
Kern Oil, crude producer in Trini- 
dad and California, and a 25% in- 
terest in Devon-Palmer Oils, a 10 
million-barrel-reserves western Can- 
adian company. “It is our business 
indeed,” says Coke, “to develop min- 
eral resources in any part of the world 
where such operations may be prof- 
itably carried out. Oil,” he added, 
“will balance our substantial interest 
in uranium.” 
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CHEMICALS 


AFTER THE 
BATTLE 


Last year’s proxy fight 

changed Virginia-Carolina’s 

management, but failed to 
change its luck. 


Few companies have been more con- 
sistently disappointing to manage- 
ment and stockholders alike than 
Richmond, Virginia’s Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemicals Co.* In all its 61 years 
the big fertilizer-producer has yet to 
pay a dividend on its 508,872 shares of 
common stock. On top of that it is 
currently $73.50 in arrears on each of 
its 213,052 shares of preferred stock— 
a total of over $15 million. 

To crown its troubles, Virginia- 
Carolina was last year racked by a 
long and bitter proxy contest in which 
an outside group led by the late Ru- 
pert Zickl, a New York broker, ousted 
the long-dominant inside board led 
by Joseph Howell. 

Not in the Fight. When the dust had 
settled, the first action of the new 
board was to elect as president a 
brisk young business administration 
expert, William Henry Wilson, 41. 
Wilson, a director of the Standard 
Fruit and Steamship Co., had figured 
not at all in the proxy contest. Thus 
in this Donnybrook, Wilson had 
pointed no fingers and made no prom- 
ises. This was fortunate. It meant 
that he had no back-tracking to do 
last month when it was revealed that 
Virginia-Carolina’s profits had slipped 
for the fourth successive fiscal year. 
The earnings hit a postwar low of 
$846,380, a jarring 40% fall from the 
1946 figure of $1.4 million. 

Nevertheless, Wilson had a ready 
explanation for what had happened. 
“Special charges,” said he, “caused 
the decline in earnings.” The charges, 
amounting to around $838,000, repre- 
sented the cost of closing down three 
unprofitable fertilizer plants and an 
installation which the company had 
once hoped to use to recover uranium 
from its big phosphate deposits in 
Florida. The discovery of richer 
uranium ores made the plant obsolete. 

The Fiber that Failed. The uranium 
business was not the only light that 
failed for Virginia-Carolina. In 1955, 
the company sold its depressed Black 
Leaf insecticide business to Diamond 
Alkali after battling long against that 
industry’s tough competition. It is 
currently considering the sale of its 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
2542; low, 1912. Dividend (1 ): none. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: none. Earnings per share 
(1856): 20c. Total assets: $64 million. Ticker 
symbol: VC. 





Vicara synthetic fiber plant at Taft- 
ville, Conn. After a decade of oper- 
ation, Vicara, never a strong contender 
among man-made fibers, had virtually 
lost the important knitwear market 
to such fibers as du Pont’s Orlon. 

Nor could Wilson last month say 
much to brighten the outlook for his 
2,484 preferred and 2,151 common 
stockholders. True, he was looking 
for improved earnings from a hoped- 
for “stabilization” of the fertilizer 
market. But U.S. fertilizer sales have 
been stuck at a level of around 22 
million tons a year since 1952, seem- 
ingly refuse to rise. 

Even on the much-mooted recapi- 
talization proposal for unloading pre- 
ferred arrearages Wilson could hold 
out little hope of action last month. 
Said he sadly: “There’s not much 
point in recapitalization until earn- 
ings improve.” 


MANAGEMENT 


MOVING UP 


There have been some top 

executive changes at Alcoa, 

but none of them involve 
new faces. 





In their gleaming metal headquarters 
in Pittsburgh last month, board mem- 
bers of mighty Aluminum Co. of 
America voted a major, if unsurpris- 
ing, realignment of the firm’s manage- 
ment forces. Arthur Vining Davis, 
the 90-year-old multimillionaire who 
was Alcoa’s first employee and the 
man most responsible for building 
the company to its present stature, 
stepped aside as chairman. Into his 
place the directors put Irving W. Wil- 
son, 67, who had served as president 
and chief executive officer since 1951. 
Succeeding Wilson as president was 
Frank L. Magee, 61, executive vice- 
president for the past two years. 

Proving their Metal. Characteristic 
of Alcoa management is the fact that 
neither Wilson nor Magee have ever 
worked anywhere else. Wilson came 
to the Pittsburgh firm in 1911 shortly 
after graduation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and sum- 
marily decided to stay. As Magee once 
reportedly counseled a new em- 
ployee: “It takes about fifteen years 
for an up-and-coming recruit to get 
a good idea of what Alcoa policy is 
all about.” Magee himself presum- 
ably knows what Alcoa is all about: 
save for a stint in the Army during 
World War I, he has been with Alcoa 
ever since he got his degree in elec- 
trical engineering from Lehigh Uni- 
versity in 1917. 
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Can you always believe your eyes? 


When watching feats of magic, you're almost inclined 
to believe what your eyes seem to see. In another and far 
more important way, you can be misled by your eyes... 
and not know it. 


For example, some eye disorders develop so slowly that 
they are often not noticed in the beginning. In fact, the 
eyes may seem perfectly all right at the very time they are 
misleading you. 

So, the best safeguard you can take against eye 
trouble that you may not suspect is to have your eyes— 
and those of each member of your family—examined 
periodically by specialists. 

It is particularly wise to have a child’s eyes checked 
early in the pre-school years, before eye disorders can 
seriously hamper personality development or interfere 
with educational progress when he starts to school. 


Today, authorities estimate that about 9 million school 
children need some form of eye care. 

Adults, especially after age 40, should have their eyes 
examined at least every two years by an eye specialist. This 
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is the surest way to guard against glaucoma and cataract, 
the two major threats to the sight of older people 

These eye examinations have an added value. They 
may lead to early diagnosis and control of diabetes, high 
blood pressure and hardening of the arteries. 

Treatment for many eye diseases has been vastly im- 
proved recently. The antibiotic drugs work wonders in 
many eye infections, and hormone compounds save sight 
in some eyes which would be doomed without them. 

Moreover, glaucoma-blindness can be avoided in most 
cases when diagnosed early and treated properly. Sight 
lost due to cataracts can be restored by surgery in almost 
90 percent of the cases. 

Delicate surgical operations may also restore vision in 
some cases where the retina has become detached. It is 
possible, too, to restore: vision in certain kinds of cases, 
by transplanting the cornea from good to diseased eyes. 

Medical progress in sight-saving isa great achievement. 
However, good sight throughout life depends largely on 
what you do to give your eyes the regular care they deserve. 








Benson Mines and Beneficiating Plant, Star Lake, New York. Production increased from 
397,748 net tons of upgraded ore in the initial year of 1944 to 1,846,275 tons in 1956. 


Beneficiation—the fattening of lean ores—has paid 
off for JaL. 

The process involves removal of the waste material 
to increase the relative iron mineral content of the 
remainder. It is expensive. But research has enabled 
J«L to find methods to do this job at a cost that can 
be offset by the savings in freight, fuel and operating 
efficiencies. 

Coupling extensive research with exploration and 
acquisition, J&L has pushed its iron ore reserves to an 
all time high—all within the Great Lakes region of 
the United States and Canada. 

J«L is today producing large tonnages of steel 
from beneficiated ores more economically than from 
high grade direct shipping ore. In 1956, 22% of 
JaL’s entire ore requirements were obtained from ore 
processed at Benson Mines alone. The proven iron 
ore reserves stand at a total of 231 million net tons, 


nearly 4 times the 59 million tons recorded in 1940. 

The present ore reserve is equal to 44 years’ supply 
based upon current usage. Of the 231 million net tons 
in total proven iron ore reserves, 78% are in ores 
subject to beneficiation. Total reserve figures do not 
include lean ore reserves owned in fee or held under 
lease in Michigan and Minnesota, which are estimated 
to contain 170 million net tons of concentrates. 

In the search for accessible ore bodies and the con- 
tinuous research for better methods of upgrading lean 
ores, JaL is conducting its beneficiation activities and 
explorations both alone and in joint ventures with 
other companies. This active program has resulted in 
the acquisition of 57 million net tons of additional 
reserves within the past year alone. 

These extensive iron ore reserves, fortified by am- 
ple supplies of coal and limestone, give JaL an out- 
standing position in raw materials. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL 
GREAT 


NAME 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 
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ELECTRONICS 


THE BANKER IN 
ENGINEER-LAND 


Hermann Place has built GPE 

into a first-rate electronics 

outfit. As a conscientious ex- 

banker, however, he has to 

admit its profits leave a good 
deal to be desired. 





In some of his uneasier moments of 
recent years, soft-spoken Hermann 
Gauntlett Place, 62, must have won- 
dered whether he had jumped from 
the frying pan into the fire. As re- 
cently as six years ago his General 
Precision Equipment Corp.* was very 
much on the griddle. Its principal 
products were cameras and projec- 
tors; movie houses and movie studios, 
its main customers. Hollywood, hard- 
pressed by TV, was no longer in a 
buying. mood. 

Place, moreover, was neither an 
electronics engineer nor a movieman. 
His 30 years of banking experience 
had culminated in a vice presidency 
of the Chase Manhattan Bank. In 
1941 he left his bank desk to oversee 
the bank’s interest in the ailing 
Twentieth Century-Fox studios. Six 
years later, the directors asked Place 
to take over the presidency of GPE 
on whose executive committee he had 
served several years. 

Place and the board made what 
turned out to be a very shrewd de- 
cision. “We decided,” as he later ex- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
4712; low, 3642. Dividend (1956): $2.40. Indi- 
cated 1957 payout: $2.40. Earnings per share 
(1956): $1.64. Total assets: $119 million. 
Ticker symbol. GPE 








WHAT IS GPE? 


One of the U_S.’s largest electronic com- 
ponies, complex General Precision Equip- 
ment Corp. makes everything from equipment 
for celestial navigation to living room slide 
projectors (see below) Major problem: 
Switching military-type know-how into more 
profitable civilion products. 
Estimated 
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plained it, “to stop being a prisoner of 
Hollywood. At the same time we real- 
ized the answer did not lie in appli- 
ances or other consumer goods.” Place 
deliberately set about directing GPE’s 
rich pool of technical know-how into 
more promising lines, a process that 
had been started in a small way some 
years before. 

Success Story. That he had suc- 
ceeded more than abundantly was 
undeniable last month. GPE had 
grown seven-fold in ten years, is to- 
day a $190-million-a-year electronics 
giant. In some 37 plants from New 
Jersey to California, its 2,500 engi- 
neers and 12,500 other employees 
turn out some of the mid-Twentieth 
Century’s most intricate products. 
These ranged at last count from 
small, desk-sized computers to Gra- 
flex cameras; from sea water distilla- 
tion plants to elaborate compasses for 
aerial navigation; from Link trainers 
to complete systems for guided mis- 
siles. 

But in getting out of the Hollywood 
frying pan, Place found himself at 
times too close to the burner. Where 
he had once been uncomfortably de- 
pendent on Hollywood, he now had to 
count on the sometimes fickle and 
often penny-pinching Pentagon for no 
less than two thirds of his business. 

The Price Was Dilution. That was 
not the only price he had to pay for 
transforming the company. GPE’s 
earliest acquisitions of such compa- 
nies as Bludworth, Inc. and Libra- 
scope, Inc. had been cheap enough. 
“We picked them up.” Hermann Place 
reminisces, “for a few thousand dol- 
lars.” But GPE’s later acquisitions 
were made in a booming economy and 
came considerably dearer. The big 
Kearfott subsidiary, for example. was 
paid for in GPE stock. So was Link 
Aviation, acquired in 1954. Thus, while 
net profits doubled between 1952 and 
1956, profits per share actually dropped 
from $1.88 to $1.64, due to dilution of 
share equity resulting from acquisi- 
tions and raising of new capital. 

Building a big company overnight 
was turning out to be a tough task. 
A constantly growing business was 
absorbing millions for new plant, 
equipment and working capital. “The 
net per dollar from defense sales,” 
Place constantly lamented, “left us 
little in the way of retained earnings 
to finance all this growth.” On top of 
this, he had raised the common divi- 
dend from $1 to $2.40 between 1953 
and 1955. Reluctant to disappoint 
stockholderst with a dividend cut, 

+GPE dividends are doubly dear to stock- 
holders in that they are tax-free. By taking 

aper losses each year on some of the big 
oldings of Twentieth Century-Fox and Na- 
tional Theatres stock it inherited from the 
predecessor company, GPE is able to offset 
its otherwise taxable income. Internal Reve- 


nue thus permits stockholders to count the 
annual $2.40 dividend as a “return of capital.” 








GPE’S PLACE: 
computers, cameras & compasses 


Place had to dip into surplus in 1955 
and 1956 when earnings failed to cover 
the payout. 

Although Place had raised GPE’s 
working capital from $19 million to 
$51 million since 1951, the company 
was by no means rolling in cash. Com- 
plains Place: “Defense work eats cash. 
With progress payments on defense 
work cut from 90% to 70°, our bal- 
ance sheet has to bear an extra heavy 
load.” 

Why Profits Lag. Lacking profits to 
plow back, Place last June had to sell 
$10 million worth of convertible pref- 
erence stock. The eventual effect of 
the sale will be a further 22°; increase 
in the number of common shares. 

“That means,” concedes a GPE 
aide, “that we will have to run that 
much faster to get where we are try- 
ing to go.” Obviously, GPE still has 
a long way to go. Even with a big 
turnabout in 1957’s first half, it netted 
just 3c on every dollar of sales. 
Sperry Rand, a far bigger electronics- 
and-defense giant, does twice as well. 
American Bosch Arma, even more 
heavily committed to defense than 
GPE, earns 4c on the dollar, and 
Minneapolis-Honeywell a fat 7c. 

Achilles’ Heel. Place is proud of the 
fact that he has built non-defense 
business from $24 million to $60 mil- 
lion in just ten years. But he con- 
cedes that commercial business is still 
GPE’s Achilles’ heel. “Too few of our 
military products,” says he, “have 
yet developed civilian uses.” 

Whether Place and the other able 
men in GPE’s top management team 
can get their commercial business 
really rolling remains to be seen. 
Stockholders, however, can take com- 
fort from one fact: GPE has no dearth 
of promising products. Among them: 
e Equipment for pay-as-you-see 
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DOW CHEMICAL’S DOAN: 
he timed his move 


TV. GPE expects that its long movie 
experience will give it a big leg up in 
making systems for toll TV. 

e Next year a GPE subsidiary will 
begin deliveries of a complete line of 
low-cost transistorized computers. 
They will be marketed by a company 
jointly owned by GPE and Royal Mc- 
Bee. Royal Precision already markets 
a successful smaller computer made 
by GPE’s Librascope subsidiary. “We 
ought to start making money on Royal 
Precision by 1958,” predicts Place. 

e Water distilling machinery turned 
out by the Griscom-Russell sub- 
sidiary, which may one day help 
fresh-water-short communities turn 
sea water to use at reasonable cost 
and which has many other uses as 
well. 

Turnaround? Thus by last month 
Place could justifiably claim that in 
leaping out of the frying pan he had 
been singed but not burned. In the 
first six months of 1957, GPE’s sales, 
both military and commercial, were 
running a solid 26% ahead of last 
year’s. It was with an almost audible 
sigh of relief that Place reported first 
half profits of $2.10 vs. just 84c in 
the same six months of 1956. 

Yet for all of GPE’s undoubted 
growth, and improving position, Wall 
Street has yet to rank it as a growth 
company in good standing. To be 
counted as a “growth” company by 
Wall Street means that your stock will 
sell for 20 or even 30 times earnings, 
as IBM’s or Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 
do. It also means investors will be 
content with a 1% or 2% dividend 
yield. GPE currently sells at less ten 
times Place’s estimate of 1957 earn- 
ings and yields a fat, tax-free 6% on 
current prices. 

Hermann Place, a man who has 
never let his fascination with elec- 
tronics cloud his banker’s eye, says 
he will not rest until GPE’s promise 
has been translated into fiscal fulfill- 
ment. Quips he, in his imperturbable 
manner: “Never underestimate a 
banker.” 


CHEMICALS 


THE EXPANSIONIST 


When business slows down a 
bit, says Dow Chemical’s Lee 
Doan, that’s exactly the time 
to speed up expansion 
spending. 


Wuen profits drop unexpectedly, the 
panicky reflex of all too many execu- 
tives is to cut capital spending—and 
to do so out of all proportion to the 
seriousness of the recession. One 
economist has referred to this half- 
scornfully as “the inherent instability 
of businessmen when it comes to 
capital spending.” 

The description hardly fits Dow 
Chemical Co.’s* Leland Ira Doan. 
Doggedly expanding and modernizing 
right through the 1949 and 1954 re- 
cessions—even when other business- 
men were hastily trimming sail— 
Doan poured no less than $600 million 
into new plant and equipment be- 
tween 1948 and 1956, topped this off 
with a record-shattering $162 million 
for the fiscal year ending May 31, 
1957. 

At It Again. Last month Lee Doan 
was busily giving another demon- 
stration of the fact that there is 
nothing unstable about his urge to 
expand. Dow’s profits, it is true, were 
off by 11% to $53.1 million ($2.15 a 
share) in the latest fiscal year and fis- 
cal 1958 looked little better. “We hope 
to show an improvement in 1958,” said 
he, “but we would be insincere if we 
attempted to paint too bright a pic- 
ture.” 

Nevertheless, Doan served notice 
he would actually step on Dow’s ac- 
celerator so far as capital outlays 
were concerned. The current fiscal 
year’s capital spending will surpass 
the record 1957 total, he said and will 
be followed by a $100-million outlay 
in fiscal 1959. “The time to expand,” 
asserted he, “is when conditions are 
a little slow and men and materials 
are readily available.” 

Building Bulge. Dow has prospered 
mightily by expanding in fair times 
and foul. Since World War II, in fact, 
it has increased its sales faster than 
any major chemical company. Doan 
has followed a simple rhythm in ex- 
panding. First he has borrowed money 
to build tremendous chemical plants. 
With the flow of profits and deprecia- 
tion dollars from the plants he then 
cuts down the debt. Having thus come 
full-circle, he then is in a prime fin- 
ancial position to launch a fresh cap- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
6814; low, 54%4. Dividend (fiscal 1957): $1.20 
lus 2% stock. Indicated 1958 payout: $1.20. 
arnings r share (fiscal 1957): $2.15. Total 
assets: $732.4 million. Ticker symbol: DOW. 





ital spending wave and build still 
more plants (see chart). 

In this pattern of expansion and 
debt-reduction, short-term dips in the 
economy figure not at all. “We don’t 
look at our quarter and half-year 
reports when we decide to expand,” 
explains Doan. 

Nevertheless, Doan’s building plans 
have lifted more than one eyebrow 
along Wall Street. Reason: two Dow 
plants now abuilding will turr out 
polyethylene and a new synthetic 
fiber called Zefran. The new fiber, it 
is true, not only is crease-resistant 
and quick drying but also is far easier 
to dye than the average synthetic. 
These advantages notwithstanding, 
many analysts point meaningfully to 
the fact that chemical men already 
have added huge amounts of new cap- 
acity in both the synthetic and poly- 
ethylene fields. 

Automation, Too. Such arguments 
faze Doan not a bit. “We're building 
for the future,” he replies. “Then, too, 
we're not going into fibers in a big 
way, and we've already had pretty 
good results with polyethylene. But 
even with this new plant, we’ll still 
have only 5%-10% of the nation’s 
total polyethylene capacity—so we 
won’t be in much danger.” 

Doan makes yet another point: 
many of Dow’s capital dollars go 
toward modernizing and automating 
its plants. Doan feels he must con- 
tinue this spending or fall behind 
competitors in the race to cut oper- 
ating costs. “We've already started 
to go mechanical in a big way,” grins 
Doan. 

Right now Doan is frank to admit 
he can use every bit of cost-cutting 
modernization he can get. Says he 
bluntly of Dow’s outlook for the rest 
of the year: “Somewhat increased 
sales and a hell of a hard fight to 
keep down our costs.” 
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Millions of Dollars 
CREDIT PLAN 


Having whittled its longterm debt to 
more manageable size, Dow i 

launched a fresh spree of expansion in 
fiscal 1957 which continues into fiscal 1958. 


Long Term Debt 























3 1954 1955 1956 1957 1956 
Fiscal years ending May 31. 
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The torch of the mind 


Here is the mightiest document of modern times. Your 
daily newspaper. In it is recorded the history of today, 
events and opinions, greatness and pettiness, pathos and 
humour, business and the arts, all spread before you on 
a few pennies worth of newsprint. 

The honesty and selflessness of the daily newspaper, 
its energy and inquisitiveness, is a perpetual assurance of 


THE BOWATER CORPORATION OF 
Mills at: Corner Brook, Newfoundland «+ 


A MEMBER OF THE 


NORTH 


our national stability and individual rights. Its freedom 
of action is its strength. 

It is Bowater’s business . . . for we are one of the world’s 
largest producers of newsprint . . . to feed the presses of 
hundreds of newspapers in North America and around 
the world. It is also a responsibility, even though the 
newspaper, having served its purpose, blows away. 
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Sinclair and Valentiné /> 

















“sulin part of the , ee 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA 
family of products | 


The almost endless variety of fine printing inks produced by 
Sinclair and Valentine are known the world over. You’ll find 
them rolling “smooth and sweet’’ wherever printing crafts- 
men ply their skilled trade to the thunder of multicolor 
presses. These precision-blended inks are preferred in the | 
fast-growing packaging field, in publishing, and on every job 
where first-quality reproduction is essential. 
On September ninth, the 48 plants of Sinclair and Valentine 
in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Colombia 
joined the American-Marietta Company—adding another 
important member to the family of top-rated products that 
have made American-Marietta a leader in so many fields. 
The honored name of Sinclair and Valentine, favorably ) 
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MAILED ON REQUEST 





A concise report of American- = known as a leading ink producer since 1890, will be retained. | 
Marietta’s achievements during z j 
the nine months of its 1957 fiscal During the years ahead, you may expect continued growth 
a and new technical advances in the skill of producing quality 

printing inks. 
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AMERICAN’S ROMNEY: 
he has a year... 


AUTOS 


R OF 
DECISION 


It is no secret that 1957-58 

could be the final season 

for hard-pressed American 
Motors. 


Last month President George Rom- 
ney staged a sneak preview of Ameri- 
can Motors Corp.’s* new 1958 models 
for employees of his big Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin auto plant. It would ordi- 
narily have been an occasion for 
typical autoland razzle-dazzle. But 
Romney launched a blunt warning 
that introduction of the gleaming new 
Ramblers might well be American 
Motors’ swan song. “We can’t,” an- 
nounced he flatly, “lose money in 1958 
and stay in the automobile business.” 
The truth of Romney’s statement was 
as obvious as a blowout. American 
Motors has lost a staggering $37.8 
million, or $6.75 a common share, 
over the past three fiscal years. Nor 
has it plugged the leak in its balance 
sheet this year. Romney has cut oper- 
ating losses by about two thirds, but 
he still lost $6.5 million on net sales 
of $288.4 million during the first three 
quarters of American’s current year. 

Appliance Break-down. Neither Wall 
Street nor Milwaukee was taken 
completely by surprise by Romney’s 
warning. Only once since American 
was created out of a merger between 
Nash-Kelvinator and Hudson Motors 
in 1954 has the company been able to 


of total volume. But this year Kel- 
vinator has been hit as hard as the 
rest of the appliance industry, is now 
itself running in the red. 

Along Wall Street, though, Rom- 
ney’s dismal prediction failed to spark 
the usual sell-off that comes with 
such bad news.+ Instead it set brokers 
to sharpening their pencils. American 
Motors has the unfortunate reputa- 
tion of being possibly worth more dead 
than alive. If it were to liquidate, the 
sale price of its assets might be far 
higher than its recent market price of 
$7.50 per share. 

Figure Fight. There are several lim- 
ousine-sized “ifs” however. American 
Motors’ book value recently stood at 
around $21.06 a share, its net working 
capital alone at around $9.51 per share. 
But book value is nothing more than a 
set of figures based on original cost 
minus depreciation. It bears little re- 
lation either to resale or replacement 
value. In American Motors’ case, the 
actual realizable value of its assets is 
probably well below book value. 
“Look at Kaiser’s experience,” argues 
one analyst, “you can’t even sell the 
car itself when it is out of production, 
much less recover any kind of money 
from inventories.” 

Nor has the Street forgotten the 
case of Hudson Motors. When it 
merged into American Motors, Hud- 
son shares had a book value of $32. 
Yet the realizable value was so much 
lower that Hudson shareholders had 
to settle for American stock with a 
market value of just $9.81 a share. 

How much, for example, are Amer- 
ican’s plants really worth? About 
$12.93 a share, according to the books. 
But who could, or would, buy a 
sprawling, specialized auto plant? Or 
for that matter, an appliance plant 
when that business already is plagued 
with over-capacity? 

The Known & The Unknown. Perhaps 
American’s most valuable asset is one 
which is not carried on the books at 
all: its tax-loss carry-over of about 


tAmerican Motors’ common, in fact, rose 
an eighth of a point on the news 





1954, Nash an 


Rambler 
14,443 


Nash 
1950 


ROCKY RIDE 


Ever since eos Bom as American Motors in 


udson have been unable to get 
production to anywhere near pre-merger levels. 


LOUIS WOLFSON: 
. to stem the tide 


$40 million, which a buyer could apply 
against his own profits. Probable 
value: $3-$4 a share. 

But as Wall Street is well aware, 
there is yet another figure that has to 
be included in all these calculations: 
Louis Wolfson, the Florida dealster 
who controls Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott and who likes to collect ailing 
companies at knock down prices. As 
the owner of “substantially above 
360,000 shares” of stock, Wolfson can 
probably swing enough proxy votes 
to decide which road American even- 
tually will follow. 

Wolfson, however, was noncom- 
mittal last month. Drawled he: “Mr. 
Romney promised me American Mo- 
tors would be in the black in the first 
quarter of 1958, which starts a year 
from this October, and I really be- 
lieve he will do it.” 

Wall Street guesses that Wolfson 
will insist that Romney deliver the 
goods. Either that or take American 
out of the auto business and find some 
other way to use the tax credit. 
American’s valuable tax-loss carry- 
over privilege starts running out at 
the end of fiscal 1958. Unless Romney 
can produce profits by then, the credit 
will begin gurgling down the drain. 
Wolfson can hardly let that happen to 
one of the company’s most valuable 
assets. 





Hudson Metropolitan* Total 


162,634 
117,617 
82,683 
118,102 
38,976 
44,464 


make the 150,000 new cars a year that 
Romney now calculates would enable 
it to break even. In the past it has 
partly offset auto deficits with the 
profits of its Kelvinator appliance di- 
vision, which brings in about a third 


143,006 _ 
93,327 — 
76,348 - 
76,331 _ 
37,461 8,717 
23,791 8,887 

1956 72,586 23,564 11,793 6,895 


1957 (8 mos.) 60,280 3,656 1,385 8,354 
*Sales Figures. American imports the Metropolitan, which is built in England. 


320,083 
266,135 
212,077 
238,855 
119,354 
159,527 
114,838 

73,675 


1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


55,191 
53,046 
44,422 
34,200 
82,385 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
844; low, 5%. Dividend (1956): none. Indi- 
cated rer tes none. Earnings r share 
(1956): d$3.48. Total assets: $217.9 million. 
Ticker symbol: AMO. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


NICKEL TANGLE 


Nickel has been the almost 
exclusive preserve of mighty 
International Nickel, Now 
that is changing fast. 





NICKEL, normally one of the calmer 
metals, was very much in the news 
last month. First, the Freeport Sul- 
phur Co.* announced that it had 
borrowed $100 million to finance a 
vast new nickel mining operation in 
Cuba’s jungle-ridden Moa Bay area. 
Then the Government suddenly 
dropped a block-buster on the en- 
tire industry by asking for bids on 
its huge, $137-million nickel plant at 
Nicaro, Cuba. 

Both stories were important be- 
yond their mere news value. For the 
first time in its history, the nickel 
market, long dominated by the staid 
eminence of Canada’s International 
Nickel Co.,+ threatened to become 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
123; low, 86. Dividend (1956): $3. Indicated 
1957 payout: $3. Earnings per share (1956): 
op ae assets: $87.5 million Ticker sym- 


+Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 
1153g; low, 7934. Dividend (1956): $3.75. In- 
dicated ee: $3.75. Earnings per share 
(1956): $6.50. Total assets: $571.7 million. 
Ticker symbol: N. 























FREEPORT’S WILLIAMS: 










NATIONAL LEAD’S MARTINO: 


who will come out on top? 


genuinely and hotly competitive. The 
Government plant alone could make 
any company a formidable contender. 
Producing 50,000,000 pounds of nickel 
a year, Nicaro ranks second to Inco’s 
Canadian facilities as the free world’s 
largest nickel smelter. 

Involved was a sweeping change 
in the industry. It concerned, besides 
Freeport and Inco, Joseph A. Mar- 
tino’s sprawling National Lead Co.,** 


**Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): —_. 
138; low, 10044. Dividend (1956): $3.25 plus 
2% in stock. Indicated 1957 payout: $3.25 plus 
extras. Earnings per share (1956): 35.23. 
is assets: $353.2 million. Ticker symbol: 



















































Lehman Brothers 
The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 








Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


if —— —- ———— 
| 
i This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation of 
| an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
i NEW ISSUE September 12, 1957 |} 
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| $110,000,000 
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270 
Due September 1, 1982 
with 
Common Stock Purchase Warrants 
Price 100% 
(plus accrued interest from September 1, 1957) 
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which currently operates Nicaro for 
the Government. Last but not least, 
it concerned the U.S. Government, 
whose labyrinthine General Services 
Administration has been engaged in 
a frank and open effort to undercut 
Inco’s long standing domination of the 
U.S. nickel market. 

Government Floor. Freeport, which 
left no doubt it intended bidding for 
Nicaro, already is a factor to be 
reckoned with in nickel. Freeport 
President Langbourne M. Williams 
had come up with a government 
contract which guaranteed purchase 
of up to 271 million pounds of nickel 
for stockpiling between mid-1959 and 
mid-1965 at 74c a pound, the current 
market price set by Inco. That, of 
course, amounted to a thinly dis- 
guised subsidy. 

The Government was prepared to 
help Freeport in other ways. Free- 
port has a fast tax write-off certificate 
for a refinery now under construction 
in Port Nickel, La. to process Cuban 
nickel ores. Thus backed by the Gov- 
ernment, Freeport expects to get back 
its huge investment in just six years. 

The Tangled Threads. Freeport is 
no newcomer to Cuba. It first be- 
came interested in nickel there dur- 
ing the late 1930s, developed the 
Nicaro Nickel Co., whose principal 
asset was quantities of nickel-bearing 
ore. Freeport’s operation of the war- 
built Nicaro smelter proved short- 


| lived. Nicaro’s powdered oxide could 





not compete with Inco’s sintered ox- 
ide in peacetime, and Nicaro closed 
shop in 1947. 

By 1950, however, the Korean War 
created new government interest in 
Nicaro as an alternate source to Inco, 
then supplying 95% of U.S. Govern- 
ment nickel needs. The GSA tried 
to interest Freeport in reactivating 
Nicaro, but Langbourne Williams and 
the Government could not get togeth- 
er on terms. 

It was at this point that Joseph A. 
Martino’s National Lead Co. got into 
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the act. In 1952 it took over the Nicaro 
smelter. After a slow start, National 


Lead got into the swing of things, has | 


since operated near capacity, turning 


out better than 50 million pounds of | 


nickel a year. 


Nickel Itch. Watching all this, 
Langbourne Williams itched to get 
deeper into nickel again. That, of 
course, raised the possibility of a 
clash with Joe Martino, who had no 
intention of giving up Nicaro. 

What are Freeport’s chances of 
ousting National Lead? The Govern- 
ment, which will have to decide be- 
tween the two (or more) bidders, is 
currently saying nothing. Comments 
one highly-placed bureaucrat: “Any- 
body can bid on Nicaro. We'll give 
them a good look at the plant and all 
the technical and financial data they 
want.” 

Whatever happens and whoever 
bids, National Lead has announced it 
will fight back. Says National Lead 
Vice President Alfred H. Drewes de- 
terminedly: “We can operate Nicaro 
competitively. There’s no reason to 
think the Government won’t deal 
with us.” 


Inco’s Plight. Despite the thinly 
concealed infighting between Free- 
port and National Lead over Nicaro, 
there are those who think that in the 
next few years there may be too much 
nickel, not too little. The U.S. nickel 
market has eased considerably and 


promises to keep going in the same | 


direction. Free world production of 
nickel has ballooned by no less than 
41% in six years to 1956’s total of 460 
million pounds. 

Nor does Inco any longer have a 
virtual blank check in the industry. 
Its percentage of the market already 
has dropped from 96% to around 
66%. 
in 1961 and Inco’s capacity soon to hit 
a gigantic 385 million pounds, 
figures to have a fight on its hand 
competing with Freeport and National 
Lead—not to mention Canada’s Fal- 
conbridge Nickel Mines, Ltd.—in the 
civilian market. 

Despite the impending supply- 
demand turnabout in the nickel mar- 
ket, Inco’s President Henry Wingate 
retains his usual aplomb. His official 
stand is that competition is welcome. 
Says Vice President J. Roy Gor- 
don confidently: “We can’t blame the 
U.S. Government for wanting other 
sources of supply. So long as we can 
sell all the nickel we make, we’re 
not worried about our share of the 
market.” These were brave words, but 
they could not gainsay the fact that 
Inco, for the first time, faced a combi- 
nation of sluggish customers and real- 
ly well-heeled competitors in its fight 
for nickel sales. 
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ATHIRTIETH YEAR OF SERVICE ral 


The close of our 30th year was also the close of the greatest 
* single year’s ees in the Company’s history. In all im- a 


portant areas o 


11.3% to a new all-time high. 


growth, important gains had been recorded. 
Total loans made—our volume of business—was u 


Notes receivable at the year’s end—the business on our 


books at the close of the year—was up 13.6%. ie 
Revenue rose 11.8%, and net earnings advanced to $2.39 i 


for common 


The July 1, 1957 dividend, declared May 27, 1957, was 
the 114th consecutive quarterly dividend paid on common 
stock. A record which started in 1928. 








With stockpiling needs to end | 


Inco 


OPERATIONS 


Total Loans Made .. 
Number of Loans Made 
Average Loan Made. . 
Notes Receivable at Year End 
Average Loan Balance 
Number of Employees 
Number of Branch Offices 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 
Revenue ; 
Operating Expenses . 
Taxes on Income 
Net Earnings 
Earnings for Common Stock 
Shares of Common Stock 
Earnings Per Share . 
Dividends Paid Per Share 





HIGHLIGHTS 


$117,995,827 
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"ele 


A 
U/ 


y 





June 30, 1957 


$193,013,213 
471,966 
$409 


$323 
1,840 
247 


$27,606,005 
$14,265,386 
$4,505,000 
$4,971,320 
$4,937,512 
2,065,713 
$2.39 

$1.50 





June 30, 1956 


$173,387,151 
458,698 

$378 
$103,863,833 
$299 

1,749 

214 


$24,690,870 
$12,753,417 
$4,500,000 
$4,600,019 
$4,536,452 
2,042,901 
$2.22 

$1.50 
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NEXT ISSUE: 


TICKET TO TORTURE. Already caught in a painful money squeeze, 
Big Twelve airlines now face another: paying for billions worth of jet planes. 
But there may be consolation ahead in a vital change in CAB rate policy. 
Next issue Forses weighs the odds. 
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Sheraton Corporation assets grew 


$255 miillion in the last ten years 
(From $49,860,000* to $304,645,000*) 


BIGGER and 4 
BETTER... © 


that’s the Annual Report 
from SHERATON HOTELS 


more hotels: A year ago Sheraton Corporation of 


America had 31 hotels. Today there are 45 in the Sheraton 
family. The Company is still growing! 


new hotels: Sheraton built its first new hotel during the 


year, the impressive Philadelphia Sheraton. Soon, a second 
new Sheraton will open in Dallas. Last November, Sheraton 
moved into the Highway Hotel field by acquiring the Sheraton- 
Syracuse Inn and the Sheraton-DeWitt Motel in Syracuse. 
Plans are underway for the construction of several additional 
Highway Hotels. 


Earnings per share, both excluding and including allowance for de- 
preciation, and the indicated net asset values based on common shares 
outstanding at year ends, adjusted for stock dividends to the present 
basis of 4,524,079 shares on April 30, 1957, were as follows: 


Net Income from Operations 1957 1956 1955 
Omitting Depreciation $3.68 $2.76 $2.09 - 
Including Depreciation 1.05 98 70... 

Net Profit from Sale of Properties “ 
and Securities 14 49 1.05 





Total Net Reported Earnings 


(After Depreciation) 1.90 - 5F 408 -s 
Indicated Net Asset Value* 26.93 23.64 20.21 + 
Rise in Indicated Net Asset Valve 3.29 3.43 3.04 ° 
Dividends Paid .52 A4 29 ° 
“Economic Performance” ‘ 
(Consisting of rise in indicated net asset : 
value, plus cash dividends paid) $3.81 $3.87 $3.33. 









luxurious hotels: During the fiscal year Sheraton’s 


modernization program went full steam ahead. Central air- 
conditioning was installed in 2,800 rooms at a cost of 
$1,500,000. The Sheraton-Astor and the Sheraton-McAlpin 
in New York, the Sheraton-Park in Washington and the 
Huntington-Sheraton in Pasadena, have undergone major 
renovations recently . . . a fact that is now being reflected in 
increased sales at these hotels. 

Sheraton set up “Depreciation Reserves” of $11,919,759 in 
fiscal 1957 compared with $8,098,258 the previous year. This 
provided a substantial increase in the company’s “‘cash flow.” 


Sales up for the 15th consecutive year: 


Sales volume for fiscal 1957 was $153,791,701 compared with 
$121,672,472 for 1956. Sales for the coming fiscal year are ex- 
pected to reach $170,000,000. Sheraton maintained its upward 
trend of earnings from operations. Net realized gains from 
capital transactions were lower. Total reported earnings includ- 
ing capital transactions were $5,401,570 compared with 
$6,651,047 the previous year. 


the welcome is wonderful at 


®SHERATON 


THE PROUDEST NAME 1~ HOTE LS 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY of the 1957 Annual Report of 
the Sheraton Corporation of America. Address: 
The Sheraton Corporation, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


*Based on current market values as conservatively estimated by 
Corporation officers. 


For Direct-Line Teletype Reservations, Coast to Coast in the U. S$. A. and in Canada, call your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 


EASTERN DIV. BALTIMORE BUFFALO ST. LOUIS 


INDIANAPOLIS CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa CANADIAN DIV. 
NEW YORK Sheraton-Belvedere a on Sheraton-Jefterson Sheraton-Lincoin Sheraton-Montrose MONTREAL 
Park-Sheraton PHILADELPHIA Sheraton-Syracuse Inn OMAHA FRENCH LICK, Ind. Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
Sheraton-Astor Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-De Witt Motel Sheraton-Fontenelle French Lick-Sheraton The Laurentien 
Sheraton-McAlpin PROVIDENCE PACIFIC DIV 
Sheraton-Russell Sheraton-Biltmore MIDWESTERN DIV. LOUISVILLE RAPID CITY, S. D. ; TORONTO 
BOSTON CHICAGO Sheraton-Seelbach Sheraton-Johnson SAN FRANCISCO 


. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraten-Plese Sheraton- Kimball Sheraton Hotel DALLAS 
WASHINGTON 


The Watterson 


Sheraton-Palace King Edward Sheraton 


LOS ANGELES 


SIOUX CITY, lowa 


Sheraton-Martin NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 


~ ALBANY DETROIT Sheraton Hotel Sheraton- Warrior Sheraton- Brock 
Se Sheraton-Ten Eyck Sheraton-Cadillac Opens 1959 one ann © © Sheraton-Town House snare ARTY 
PITTSBURGH ROCHESTER CINCINNATI AKRON Sheraton-Carpenter_ PASADENA HAMILTON, Ont. 
Penn-Sheraton Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Gibson Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Cataract Huntington-Sheraton Royal Connaught 
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*Final figures for the five components ( 1947-49 100) 


Aug. Sept. Oct. 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March 
147.0 147.0 146.0 146.0 146.0 
118.6 119.0 119.0 118.9 118.9 


April May June July August 
144.0 143.0 144.0 144.0 144.0 
120.6 120.5 120.8 120.6 120.7 


Production a 142.0 146.0 
| Employment 118.0 118.2 118.6 
| Hours | 100.8 102.0 
Sales . 6904 1918 114.2 
Bank Debits S702: 0722 166.6 


101.8 102.8 100.5 100.8 100.5 
118.0 120.6 1174 116.4 118.9 
170.1 147.5 161.5 161.9 159.2 


99.8 99.5 100.3 99.5 100.0 
114.6 117.4 119.4 123.9 124.9 
156.6 157.7 139.0 157.1 155.3 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Sailing With The Wind 


Tue probability that the market as a 
whole has recorded its highs for some 
time to come may not be the issue 
today. 

For one thing, it takes a surprise to 
establish a new price trend. And the 
debits in the immediate and longer- 
term business outlook have become 
obvious for all to see. Secondly, the 
beneath-the-surface erosion may not 
lead to new disillusionment in the 
very near future. This because busi- 
ness probably will be grudgingly bet- 
ter in the fall. Thirdly, the longer- 
term question of whether the present 
adjustment period can be contained 
within the 10% limits of the two 
earlier postwar recessions does not 
necessarily have to be answered on 
October 1. 

Futhermore, there is one consider- 
ation which cannot be underestimated. 
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These are sophis- 
ticated markets, 
and _ sophisticated 
markets mean that 
most __ individual 
stock prices have 
been kept in line 
with their real- 
ities. As a result, 
it is possible for the stock market to 
temporarily be divorced from a seem- 
ingly colorless business and earnings 
outlook. In this connection, it is im- 
portant to note that styles in spec- 
ulation are always changing. Thus, 
the long-term buyers and holders of 
common stocks are as likely to change 
the composition of their portfolios as 
pursue a-policy of outright liquidation. 

In other words, there might easily 
be a shift in emphasis until such time 
as there is important cause for new 





disillusionment. And the shift in em- 
phasis is likely to feature consumer 
goods stocks. 

For one thing, as was noted last 
month, the final answer to the extent 
of the current business readjustment 
rests with the American consumer 
whose expenditures are at a $280- 
billion annual rate. The capital goods 
boom is over, but strength can be 
found in several consumer goods sec- 
tions of the economy. Secondly, the 
inflation, so to speak, in consumer 
goods common stocks is considerably 
less than that in capital goods common 
stocks. Expressed another way, the 
advance in the consumer goods issues 
since the bull market started in Sep- 
tember 1953, has been much less than 
that recorded by capital goods issues. 

Illustrative of the point, an im- 
portant case can be made for the farm 
implement stocks on the basis that: 
a) Farm prices seem to have stabil- 
ized. b) Demand next year should be 
helped by replacement of machinery 
sold after World War II. c) Cash 


farm income is increasing as a result 
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HOW TO MAKE 


SHREWD SPECULATIONS 


in stocks 


Now you can get revealing reports giv- 
ing analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known growth stocks. 
These are stocks of HIGH-GRADE com- 
panies that are well managed, have good 
earnings prospects, yet are overlooked by 
the average investor. 


HOW HUNDREDS CAN BE TURNED 
INTO THOUSANDS BY SELECTING 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS WITH 
EXCEPTIONAL GROWTH FACTORS 


Our researchers are constantly probing 
into investment territories that others over- 
look or neglect. They concentrate on de- 
veloping reports on low-priced stocks. which 
most other advisory services treat only in 
a casual way 


They explore these low-priced issues thor- 
oughly; analyze the growth outlook and 
the earnings prospects; discuss the situation 
with the operating levels of management in 
a company that they anticipate is ripe for 
unusual rises. 


Then these findings are reported to our 
subscribers—with recommendations for in- 
vestment action. 


NOTHING ELSE LIKE THIS 
Our service is for the investor who wants 
to make his money GROW -—with a small 
investment—through shrewd selection of 
low-priced shares that offer exceptional 
profit opportunities. 

No other service provides such painstaking 
analysis of stocks selling at $5 a share or 
under 


Remember—the companies on which we 
issue Our reports are NOT new ventures 
or risky promotions. They are well-estab- 
lished firms of high standing—their shares 
are available for just a few dollars each— 
and they offer profit-making possibilities on 
a small investment. 
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iotietine Sit in making our recom- 
mendations, are these 
same basic qualities in companies that are 
today on the threshold of their expansion 
periods. 

Among the recommendations regularly re- 
ported in our service may be found the 
new fortune-building stocks of tomorrow! 

IT HAS BEEN DONE! 

If you are among those who have seen a 
small investment of $375 in Electronics 
Associates soar 1525% to $6100 in less 
than five years, you do not need to be 


















40 


under $5 


told of the incredible profit potential which 
selected low-priced stocks pack. 

If you were among the informed minority 
who stepped into the market in 1952 to 
buy any of the following, you probably 
don’t need our advice. 





HOW $200 INVESTMENT WOULD HAVE GROWN: 
CROSS CO. (Up 1245%). . $2,690 
H. K. PORTER CO. (Up 1150%). $2,500 
AMERICAN MARIETTA (Up 1070%). .$2,340 











But if you let all these opportunities slip 
by, without investigation, you should know 
that these sensational profits were the 
reward of shrewd investors who were alert 
enough to get in at the early stages of a 
growth situation, before others began to 
take notice. 


These are not “cat and dog” stocks. These 
are stocks which sell cheaply because the 
investing public has not yet recognized the 
future potential of the company. THESE 
ARE THE TYPE OF STOCKS ON 
WHICH WE ISSUE OUR REPORTS. 


It takes time, patience and perseverance to 
uncover these “hidden bargains.” But our 
researchers do it for you and the extraordi- 
nary profits which can result from such care- 
ful analysis make it well worth the effort. 


WHAT YOU RECEIVE 


We do all the painstaking research and 
careful analysis—and send you detailed 
reports on a regular basis, analyzing our 
selections of currently undervalued low- 
priced stocks. 

.. . You are given a specific time to buy 
as well as specific advice to sell. In short, 
you get all the facts you need in order to 
“size up” the fortune-building prospects of 
these bargain opportunities in stocks selling 
at $5 a share or under. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF — 
WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 


Just send your name and address on a 
postcard—or mail the coupon below—for 
a full month’s trial subscription. See for 
yourself how you may benefit from “hidden” 
stocks that may show unusual profits on 
just a small investment. 





FREE TRIAL ~ 


4 g Selected Securities Research, Dept. F-54 H 


: Seaford, New York ‘ 
. Please send me your SSR reports for 1 . 
5 month's FREE trial subscription. 1 

# 
BG Name 2. ccccccccccccccccvccccccsceeees : 
' * 
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of the soil bank program. d) The 
drought which hurt demand in a large 
part of the West and Southwest for 
many years now is over. 

In this connection, Deere, around 
30, appears to be a very interesting 
speculation. Fiscal year 1957 earnings 
may approximate $3.75 per share vs. 
$2.67 in 1956 and $3.91 in 1955. Equal- 
ly interesting, the company’s sales this 
fiscal year may be 10% greater than 
1955’s, a better showing than that re- 
corded by competitors. As a matter 
of fact, Deere’s profit margin is the 
best in the industry. Dividends have 
totaled $1.75 in each of the past two 
years. 

In like vein, a case can be made for 
an interest in Sears, Roebuck, around 
27, inasmuch as: a) The decline from 
the 1955 bull market peak of 41 has 
corrected the previous over-valuation 
and the stock now is available below 
its normal price-times-earnings ratio. 
b) This year’s earnings should be 
around $2.20 per share, excluding a 
20c equity in undistributed subsi- 
diary profits, vs. $2.15 in 1956. c) 
Sears’ sales have increased faster 
than national income and its profit 
margins have been consistently bet- 
ter than its competition’s. 

Similarly, the tobacco industry is 
commanding increased market recog- 
nition on the theory that: a) Demand 
is little affected by cyclical changes 
in business activity. b) Despite the 
cancer scare, demand has been run- 
ning above the year-earlier levels. 
c) The industry’s earning power is in- 
creasing and the price-times-earnings 
ratio is well below that which pre- 
vailed in previous years. As a result, 
the group has" several strings to its 
bow. 

As a speculation, Lorillard is quite 
interesting at going levels, around 22, 
inasmuch as the new management has 
apparently successfully revitalized 
operations and markedly strengthened 
the company’s competitive position. 
Case in point, the new filter on the 
company’s Kent brand of cigarettes 
has been enormously successful. This 
year’s earnings should be in the area 
of $2 per share vs. $1.34 in 1956. More- 
over, the $1.20 dividend may be liber- 
alized. 

All this obviously does not spell 
ah aggressive approach towards the 
market as a whole. Rather, it points 
to the need for being an isolationist 
in securities. This because a period of 
general uncertainty such as at present 
tends to exaggerate the success sto- 
ries. There simply are fewer claimants 
for attention than in past years. 

True, there will be a good deal of 
tax selling this year and the third- 
quarter earnings reports which will 
appear later this month undoubtedly 
will raise the spectre of profit margin 
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squeeze. This could be the time when 
today’s uneasy stability comes under 
test. Meanwhile, there undoubtedly 
will be a great deal of switching, for 
the institutional investor is not a “do- 
nothing” investor. Moreover, the 
economically more literate public 
likewise knows that portfolios must 
be adjusted to changing times. 

For example, the rails have been 
under a speculative cloud for some 
time and are likely to remain so in- 
asmuch as: a) Railroading is a volume 
business, which means that an up- 
turn in industrial production is re- 
quired for important earnings im- 
provement. This is not in prospect! b) 
There is a wide difference in individ- 
ual ability to absorb lower traffic and 
the profit margin squeeze. Witness 
the fact that Pennsylvania’s profit 
margin before taxes and fixed charges 
was only 7.5% last year; that of New 
York Central only 7.6%; that of 
Southern Pacific only 8.1%. In con- 
trast, Atchison’s profit margin last 
year was 16.8%; Great Northern’s 
15.9%; Southern Railway’s 23.5% 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


489. THe CLosinc Cotiece Door: If you 
are the parent of a teenager, you are prob- 
ably deeply concerned with the plight of 
our colleges—the crowded class, the un- 
derpaid teacher. In this pamphlet, the 
Council for Federal Aid to Education 
first notes that college enrollment is ex- 
pected to double in the next decade, 
then probes the problem further, telling 
you what you—as a citizen, churchgoer, 
or member of a service club—can do to 
help provide good educations for the 
growing number of youngsters who soon 
will be clamoring for them (16 pages). 


490. EARNED ON STOCKHOLDERS’ IN- 
VESTMENT: Issued by a leading Wall 
Street investment house, this king-sized 
booklet puts management to the acid 
test by investigating just how well it 
has used stockholders’ money. Key to 
the method is calculating the return on 
capital of hundreds of individual com- 
panies during the past four years. By 
detailing the performance of a list rang- 
ing from Abbott Laboratories to Worth- 
ington Corp., it enables the investor to 
see exactly how well his own holdings 
have done earningswise. Literally, a 
publication no stockholder can afford to 
pass by (28 pages). 
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SECURITY 


Ashland College's guaranteed 


income plans can give you 


SECURITY 


and more 


Income, 
and Inherit- 


Save on taxes. 
~ Capital Gains, 
ance taxes. 
Permanently associates 
your nome with Christian 
Ideals and Education 
Assures you and your 
survivor lifetime Security. 


Guraranteed by Ashland 
College founded 1878 
Assets $2,750,000 


WRITE 


for a tree 


TODAY 
booklet 


Room 200. Founder s Hall 
ASHLAND COLLEGE Ashland, Ohio 








Let Barron’s Help You 


PICK GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 


17 weeks’ trial only $5 


To help you build your capital and increase 
your investment income—get a trial subscrip- 
tion to Barron's National Business and Fi- 
nancial Weekly. It will give you the facts you 
need to make yourself a better judge of the 
investment values in today’s markets 

No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money 
It is the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones 
and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized 
information in serving you 

In Barron's you are shown what, where, and 
why the REAL VALUES are, behind current 
security prices. You get clear, well-founded 
information each week on the condition 
and prospects (the changing fortunes) of indi- 
vidual corporations—and on industrial and 
market trends 

A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5 
—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight 
the investment implications of current political 
and economic events . the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp profit- 
able investment opportunities 

See for yourself how important Barron's can 
be to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Its sub- 
scription price is $15 a year, but you can try it 
for 17 weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and 
send it today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury 
Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-101 








Your Stock M 


arket Chance 


May Come In Next 10 Days! 


stunouncing...5 NEW Stocks to Buy Now 


If you are ready for profit... for the re- 
wards that come only once in a long, long, 
time . you should have been with us 
Monday. Our office was tense with excite- 
ment as we started our regular weekly re- 
view on the Dow Theory and the market 
As we pooled our ideas, EVERYONE WAS 
AGREED WHOLE-HEARTEDLY THAT— 


The next 3 months should be real profit- 
e able for those who plan for it 


Such plans must include the purchase of 
e the right stocks for maximum apprecia- 
tion 


These stocks may well be the ones se- 

ie lected on the same basis used in picking 
in the past, such issues as Goodyear 
(from $21 to $87), Dresser (from $23 to 
$48), Bethlehem (from $16 to $45) and 
others 


Mark our words, the coming rise may be 
one of the best in a long time. But you 
must have the right 
on it fully 


stocks to capitalize 


We constantly study the 
hundreds of issues, 


performance of 
looking for the 


NEW! FREE! {7 


16 Full Pages of 
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Market Profits. 
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that are potentially the greatest gainers. 
And we've just found 5 new ones that 
are promising enough to add to our recom- 
mended lists. Just look at these summaries. 


1 A speculative situation selling under $10 
e Risky? Certainly, but you have to take 
chances these days to make money. No, 
2 on the list and could be the . 
speculation of 1957 


A substantial issue still under 
2. yielding over 6% Active ir 

energy work 

very good 

A “loss-carry-forward situath 
3. that could double n value 

In all, these 5 are our 
hundreds reviewed, as the or 
promising enough to be added 
You may have a copy of the 
lutely FREE with your trial 
to Dow Theory Fore« no ) 
only $1 Don't miss the opportunitie 
this market. Fill in the coupon and 


it today. No salesman will call. New read- 
ers only 
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DOW THEORY FORECASTS, INC. 
919 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, 


Here's my $1. Send Trial Subscription to FORE 
List of “56 NEW Stocks Buy Now 16 
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booklet 
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SKYROCKET 
RISE 
AHEAD? 


Those who are in possession of 
our Cycle Forecasts for this 
period know whether to ex- 
pect a resumption of the re- 
cent decline or a skyrocket 
advance: also its duration and 
probable objectives on leading 
averages. 


New readers only may receive 
our latest timely release, plus 
one month's Trial Subscription 
to our twice-weekly letters; 
special four-page Confidential 
Report; plus two stocks for 
near-term capital gains—all on 
receipt of only $5 F-101 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, INC. 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 





Now YOU 
can learn 
charts used 
by successful 


professionals 


Book tells how to make the charts, how 
to interpret them, and how to use them 
for long-term and short-term trading. 


PRICE ONLY $3 POSTPAID 
y BONUS! Automatic 
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17 market problems! 
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in a 4-year period, R.K.O. WARRANTS 
Ss the above reentage gain, a $500 in- 
vestment appreciating to $ The WAR- 
RANTS of Richfield “oll, Tri-Continental and 
Atlas Corp. ad comparative rises. WAR- 
RANTS move faster and further than any 
other type of security 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to read 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different phases 
—explores many avenues of their profitable 


purchase and sale—describes current oppor- 
tunities in Warrants 


For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 
R.H.M. Associates, . F-92, 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y., or send for free 
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Get our FREE LIST of 
INSURED Federal Sav- 
ings Assns. paying up to 
4% per annum quarterly. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Phila.-Balto.Stock Exch. 
Boston Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 


1516 Locust St.. Phila. 2, Pa. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Stocks for Switching 


Durinc the last six months, I have 
called readers’ attention to leading 
bonds and preferred stocks as well 


| as selected common stocks that I con- 
| sidered attractive purchases. 


Indeed, 
my recommendations generally have 


| been on the conservative side during 


this period. 

At this time I wish to comment on 
some stocks which, in my opinion, 
are either 1) still quite high in rela- 
tion to yield and earnings outlook 
and appear to be headed lower, or 
2) have lost their investment or specu- 
lative appeal for one reason or an- 
other and, in my opinion, should be 
sold. 

Admiral has been in a bear market 
of its own, having declined fro 
high of 30 reached in 1955 to its fur- 
rent price of 9, and could be ; 
what around bottom. Howev 
stock has lost much, if not al! 
former speculative appeal, an 
ery is apt to be slow. 

Alco Products (formerly Qmerican 
Locomotive), has broadene activi- 
ties into non-locomofiee fines during 
recent years, but to date results have 
been disappointing. During the last 
ten years, the stock has shown no net 
progress. Earnings could improve 
somewhat from here, but I am not 
particularly impressed with the com- 
pany’s outlook. Now selling around 
14%. 

American Cyanamid is an excellent 
company to be sure; however, it seems 


recov- 


to me that it is 
currently selling a 
bit on the high 
side, particularly 
when one consid- 
ers the fact that 
earnings are only 
slightly above $2 
a share and the yield is but 3.6%. 

Amegiican Home Products is also an 
excellent company. However, the 
stock has advanced spectacularly dur- 
ing recent years, and I would advise 
at least partial profit taking. 

American Motors has declined sub- 
stantially during recent years and I 
doubt very much whether this com- 
pany will ever again prove to be a 
worthwhile investment. 

Bohn Aluminum, once regarded as 
the glam@ur stock of the year, also 
has hadga very poor record during 
the last ten years having held a range 
between and 14 compared with a 
high of 32 in 1945. The stock current- 
ly looks quite depressed but could re- 
cover in due time. However, I would 
much prefer to switch it. 

Bristol-Myers has been doing quite 
well earnings-wise and _ sales-wise, 
and this trend should continue. The 
stock has advanced from a low of 17 
in 1953 to a recent high of 61, and is 
now around 5]. Here again, I would 
be in favor of partial profit taking. 

Daystrom also has done well in re- 
cent years. However, the stock ap- 
pears high at its current price of 41, 
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where the yield is but 2.9% on the | 
current $1.20 dividend. Earnings | 
should be around $3 a share this year. 

General American Transportation 
also appears high at 81, where the | 
yield is 3.9%. It is an excellent com- | 
pany, to be sure, and might not react 
too much. However, moderate profit 
taking would appear to be in order. 

General Cable is a speculation. The 
stock has advanced substantially dur- 
ing the last four years from 10 to 46, 
and is now around 37. The recent six- 
months’ earnings report was favor- 
able, and the company should have 
another good year. It might hold up 
reasonably well; nevertheless, I would 
recommend some profit taking. 

Harbison-Walker, Hercules Powder, | 
United Carbon, and Thompson Prod- | 
ucts are fine companies. However, I 
believe for the time being these 
stocks are high enough. 

Mohasco in recent months has had a 
turn for the worse. I am not favorably 
impressed with the long-range pros- 
pects for this company. 

Pennsylvania R.R., Industrial Rayon, 
Celanese, Studebaker-Packard, and 
N.J. Zine, all have lost their former 
speculative appeal, and I would not 
care to own them in spite of the fact 
they are currently selling around 
their lows. 

A. O. Smith has shown a steady im- 
provement in earnings and volume of 
business. The stock has done well 
since 1953 and was recently split 
2-for-1. Around current levels, 38, 
where the return is 3.7% on the an- 
nual $1.40 dividend, it would seem 
high enough for awhile. 

Sunbeam, a leading manufacturer 
of small appliances, including irons. 
toasters, coffee-makers, shavers, etc. 
The company has had a remarkable 
record of growth during the past dec- 
ade, and the chances are that this 
trend will continue over the long 
term. The current price of 49 is quite 
high, however, in relation to earnings 
and dividends of around $3.75 a share 
and $1.50 a share, respectively. 

United Fruit, often suggested as a | 
sale in this column, continues to show 
no real improvement in its earnings | 
picture. In fact, earnings since 1954 | 
are practically unchanged. The com- | 
pany’s business could improve a bit 
over the longer range. Nonetheless | 
I believe much patience will be re- 
quired and, frankly, would favor an- 
other situation. 

West Indies Sugar, recommended 
here around 20 some years ago, is | 
now selling at 63 compared with a | 
high of 73 reached earlier this year. 
It is possible that the stock will sell | 
higher as a result of the sale of its 
Dominican properties. Nevertheless, 
I advise at least partial profit taking. 
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Anniversary 


Tax-Saving Notice 
to Taxpayers... 


New York, N. Y.—As the 20th Anniver- 
sary Edition of the famous J. K. Lasser 
YOUR INCOME TAX comes off press, 
taxes are not only near their peak but 
living costs are at their highest point in 
history .. . and still rising. Every dollar 
you earn is worth less. 

To meet this critical situation, the 1958 
Anniversary Edition of this famous 
money-saving guide is the biggest and 
most valuable ever published, with 
many new savings shown for the first 
time. Moreover, it is being made availa- 
ble to taxpayers under an extraordinary 
no-risk Anniversary arrangement that is 
guaranteed to put at least $100—and per- 
haps as much as $2000—in your pocket. 

You will find in this new 1958 edition 
over 3,000 ideas that will help you keep 
more of your income—tax savings on 
your home, your car, your salary, your 
children and dependents, your stocks 
and bonds, your insurance—savings you 
never dreamed existed. It puts at your 
oo 

372 Approved Ways to reduce your 
taxes; 567 Legitimate Deductions for sal- 
aried people; 459 Items which you can 
eastule cane your gross income; 463 
Job-and-Profession Check Lists, and 
many more. 

But that’s not all. The expanded Social 
Security law gives you and your de- 
pendents up to $57,097 in tax-free insur- 
ance benefits PLUS retirement benefits 
worth up to $65,100 to you in 3% tax- 
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exempt bonds ... BUT IT IS NOT 
AUTOMATIC. For the first time a spe- 
cial section in the completely new 1958 
YOUR INCOME TAX gives you the vital 
information necessary to protect and in- 
crease these benefits. These pages alone 
may be worth their weight in gold to 
you and your loved ones. 


NO-RISK ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Twenty years of writing from the tax- 
poowes point of view have made J. K. 

asser's YOUR INCOME TAX the most 
profitable investment in America. That's 
why you are GUARANTEED a return of 
50 to 1000 times your $1.95 investment. 
YOU MUST SAVE AT LEAST $100 or 
you can return the book for complete re- 
fund any time up to April 15th, 1958. To 
take advantage of this extraordinary 
Anniversary Invitation, just send check 
or money order for $1.95 to Simon & 
Schuster, Publishers, Dept. F-70, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


4 SPECIAL: 7 
FREE FILLED-IN TAX FORMS 


The Lasser Institute has prepared a 
special 16-page booklet which in- 
cludes all the new 1957 personal 
income tax forms completely filled- 
in step by step for your guidance. 
This valuable FREE booklet is yours 
to keep as a gift even if you return 
the new 1958 YOUR INCOME TAX 
for refund. 














25 GROWTH STOCKS 
S LOW-PRICED STOCKS TO BUY 


. « « The investment fortunes of to- 
morrow may well lie in some of these 
recommended 25 Growth Stocks. Can 
they eventually show gains of 1000%, 
3000%, 6000% . . . like General Electric, 
Otis and Sears? Who can tell? The in- 
gredients for substantial gains are defi- 
nitely present, in our opinion. 

The 25 recommended growth stocks 
represent sound companies with estab- 
lished markets and strong financial back - 
ing. They are growing companies. A few 
years from now they could show important 
profits for you. 

... The 8 Low-Priced Stocks included in 
this special study could show high per- 
centage gains. This list of unusually 
attractive low-priced stocks could do 
better than the market in the next major 
advance. They are sound low-priced 
stocks . . . not run-of-the-mill speculations 


They represent well established com- 
panies progressive companies. Many 
of them are very important leaders in 
American industry. 

These stocks are attractive for reasons 
other than their low price. Their earnings 
have grown fast. They offer generous 
dividend yields. They have established a 
good reputation and are in a good position 
within their respective industries. 

Sell these 84 stocks. Our analysts in 
reviewing the present market have ear- 
marked 84 stocks that should be sold now 
Some are over-priced some have be- 
come potentially dangerous| because of 
untoward developments. The profit pic- 
ture for some is dimming . . . the outlook 
for some industries is changing. In short, 
they are now weak or weakening situa- 
tions . . . and you should switch to stronger 
stocks, such as the 25 growth stocks or 
8 low-priced stocks recommended here. 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR THIS IMPORTANT STUDY. 25 
GROWTH STOCKS TO BUY— 8 LOW-PRICED STOCKS 
TO BUY — 84 STOCKS THAT SHOULD BE SOLD NOW! 
$ Mail $1.00 with this ad, your name, address for this important Standard & 


Poor’s study. At no additional cost you will get the next 3 weekly issues of 
Poor’s Investment Advisory Survey, one of America’s ym Invest- 
over 


ment Services. (Offer open to new readers only—Subscribers 


ed.) 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World, Established 1860 


345 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 14, N.Y. A-485-172 











If You Failed 
to SELL 


the last time— 


... better 
read 


this! ... 


Six times in the past 15 months the Drew 
“Odd Lot” Indexes have indicated beforehand 
a change in the market's trend. In late May 
‘56 they dramatically pointed to an “oversold” 
condition in the market (and a “selling climax”). 
In August '56 they indicated serious internal 
weakness in the market’s structure and an in- 
termediate down-trend. On November 29 they 


abruptly shifted course on the bottom day of | 


that decline. In mid-January "57 they indicated 
a down-trend. On Feb. 12 revealed an over- 
sold condition and pointed upward. In early 
August they again indicated trouble ahead. 

On Sept. 12 they indicated the “selling climax” 
—and signaled BUY. 


We must confess that, much as these identi- 
fications seem rewarding for the “blood, sweat, 
toil and tears” poured into them, we cannot be- 
lieve they are always going to be infallible. But 
we have no choice than to proceed on the record 
which apparently remains intact—that the In- 
dexes have yet to provide a major indication 
that could have safely been ignored. 


The record since the Studies were first made | 


public in 1948 seems clearly to establish that 
we will have better stock market results heeding 
what the Studies show us than ignoring their 
warnings—whether on a selling climax indicat- 
ing the cleaning-up of liquidation or when the 
top-heavy structure is about to collapse. 


The Indexes should again provide 
useful warnings to identify the next 
selling point prior to important decline. 
In this regard—our latest Studies sug- 
gest that the next 30-60 days should 
prove significant. 


You may receive the Reports for such 
period at one-half their regular cost to 
determine their usefulness. If at the end 
of the trial you feel they have not con- 
tributed, we will refund payment. 


The 3 latest Drew Reports will be in- 
cluded without charge. They pull no 
punches about the immediate situation, 
near term and long range prospects. 


4 
Send your 3 latest reports air mail, | 


| and Drew Studies for period indicated. | 
) 4 weeks-$5 C) 9 weeks-$8 | 
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i What Price Should | ; 


BMARKET COMMENT 


Stiffer Resistance To Lower Prices 


BaRRING some new and unexpected 
unfavorable developments, I would 
expect stiffer resistance to lower 
prices somewhere around 450-470 in 
the DJ Industrials. That level may not 
represent the bottom of the inter- 
mediate movement—probably it does 
not—but it is a price area which the 
market should not drop through with- 


| out quite a fight. 


Why do I single out this area as a 
point for at least hesitation? It is be- 
cause investors since January of 1956 
have been willing to absorb stocks 


| when offered at around the prices it 


represents. Just look at this succes- 
sion of intraday bottoms in the Dow: 
in 1956—458.21 on January 23, 463.85 
May 28, 463.83 October 1 and 460.41 
November 29th; in 1957—453.07 Feb- 
ruary 12, 469.09 August 26 and 467.10 
September 11. 

Now I do not think most stocks at 
450-470 are exactly “cheap,” and I 
hope that eventually this area will be 
violated; but I just can’t fail to rec- 
ognize that 450-470 is an_ historic 
“demand area” through which prices 
probably will not drop “as a knife 
goes through butter.” 

Some of the price declines already 
have been of considerable propor- 
tions, much larger than the drop of 
10% or 11% in the Dow would sug- 
gest. For instance, Magma Copper is 
down from a high of 139 to a recent 
low of 484%, Copper Range from 70 to 
2456, Allegheny Ludlum from 65% to 
43%4, Filtrol from 91% to 4814, Carrier 
from 65% to 41, Capital Airlines from 
41% to 14%, and United Aircraft from 
96% to 5934. When you look at the 
averages, you hardly get an idea of 
how drastic the declines have been in 
fairly recent speculative favorites. 
This has been quite a bear market if 
you have been in the “wrong” stocks. 
The temperature of speculation has 
taken a drop! 

One manifestation of this change, 
which has been helped along by 
higher money rates, is the appearance 
of some fairly good yields in specula- 
tive stocks where the dividend is 
rather well protected over the im- 
mediate foreseeable future. For ex- 
ample, recently it has been possible 
to obtain a return of 8% or better on 
stocks like American Export Lines, 
Curtiss-Wright, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, Delaware & Hudson, Sea- 
board Airlines, Interstate Department 
Stores and Youngstown Steel Door. A 
return of 7% or better has been ob- 
tainable in such stocks as American 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Agricultural 

Chemical, Ameri- 

can Radiator, Am- 

erican Steel Foun- 

dries, Atchison, 

City Stores, Great 

Northern Railway, 

Moore-McCor- 

mack, Philip Morris, Poor & Co., 
Sheller and Simmons Company. 

Better than 642% has been avail- 
able in Allied Stores, American To- 
bacco, Best & Co., Buffalo Forge, 
Philip Carey, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Greyhound, Interchemical, James 
Lees, Louisville & Nashville, J.J. 
Newberry, Norfolk & Western, Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, United Fruit and 
Universal Leaf Tobacco. Yields of 
6% to 642% are obtainable in stocks 
as good as Allis-Chalmers, Best 
Foods, Borg-Warner, Eagle-Picher, 
General Shoe, W.T. Grant, Hussman, 
International Shoe, Kansas City 
Southern, Kelsey-Hayes, Kresge, 
Montgomery Ward, New England 
Electric, Virginian Railway, Wrigley 
and Woolworth, to name only a few. 
In connection with these yields it is 
well to remember that 91-day U‘S. 
Treasury Bills, absolutely riskless and 
as good as cash, lately sold to yield 
358% and that it is not difficult to get 
5%% or so on some fairly good me- 
dium rated corporate bonds. 

Some follow-up items may be in 
order. I am disappointed at the way 
in which the affairs of Fruehauf 
Trailer (14%) have been coming 
along, and no longer recommend the 
stock. .. . It may be estimated that 
Eagle-Picher (36) will earn at least 
$4 a share this year (probably nearer 
$4.25) in spite of the fact that earn- 
ings of the metal and insulation di- 
visions are disappointing. All other 
divisions have been running ahead of 
last year. The $2.20 dividend looks 
well protected. ... 

The earnings estimate of Chrysler 
(75) now may be placed at $15 to $16 
a share for 1957 . . . Foster-Wheeler 
(51) should have a very good fourth 
quarter, with earnings for the three 
months perhaps as high as $2 a share 
. . . Reynolds Tobacco (60) has far 
outperformed the market; it now looks 
possible for the company to earn $6.75 
a share this year; the stock originally 
was suggested as a safe yield issue, 
but there has been some good quality 
buying in it based on the thought that 
it really is a “growth” stock. 


Many people are looking at the 
copper shares as attractive. They 
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Pacific Gas and Electtie! 


Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 167 
The Board of Directors on 
September 11, 1957, de- 
clared a cash dividend for 
the third quarter of the 
yeor of 60 cents per share 
upon the Company's com- 
mon capital stock. This 
dividend will be paid by 
check on October 15, 
1957, to common stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business on Sep- 

tember 23, 1957. 
K. C. CHRISTENSEN, 


Treasurer 
San Francisco, Calif. 


[PGE 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


871% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
October 1, 1957 to December 31, 
1957, payable January 2, 1958, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business December 9, 1957. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able October 28, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 20, 1957. 


ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Tr 
New York, N. Y., September 6, 1957 


0 4% ON SAVINGS 


ERSURED s:ct00 


PLUS 1% ON 
SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS 


0 Mail Ad; Ad Not Repeated, 
Data “FO” by mail only 
InvestorService, 11 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. LA 4-7665 


PRINTS POSTAL CARDS 


Amazing New Advertising Machine! 
Learn roa businesses are now boosting sales in 
pad conditions — with - bape on 
on government tals with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Guaranteed ~ 
ove vests, Law price—sold direct. SEND NAME 
illustrated book of money- ~~ 
ideas and complete unique advertising 
ly 
» Avene, Bape. 7 fied 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
Publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed book 


NEW YORK 17 
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probably are attractive for the pull, 
but they may not be attractive as 
trading issues. Copper is a metal 
which has a long-established habit of 
| being overpriced or underpriced. 
| When it is overpriced, as it was at 
| 48-50 cents a pound, too much pro- 
| duction is attracted; then under- 
| pricing (as at present) follows. It 
| takes time to eliminate surplus stocks 
| and get the higher cost producers to 


_ curtail or quit production. 
Range, of course, have government 
sales contracts at copper prices above 
the present market. Anaconda is de- 
riving good earnings from uranium 
operations, which should tend to keep 
| earnings up a little better than other- 
wise. All copper mining companies 
are forced to reduce 1957 earnings 
estimates, and some dividend cuts 
would appear inevitable. At some 
point, American Smelting should be 
an excellent buy because of its ex- 





| pansion prospects. Probably there is 


|no hurry, but copper stocks are much 
more deflated than some of the rich 
“growth” stocks. 


A man who does a lot of field work 


| with corporations says that about 


80% 


per share earnings. In most cases the 
“shading” is around 10%, but in some 
instances it is more. Probably most of 
the estimates published by the lead- 
ing corporation statistical services are 
a little on the high side, whereas 
they usually have been a bit on the 
|low side in recent years. 

How’s business? In a word—not 
| bad, but less confident. There defi- 
nitely is a tendency to expand plant 
‘and production capacity less rapidly; 
capital expenditures over the next 
|twelve months will be smaller than 
forecast six months or a year ago. 
There are complaints about Federal 
| Reserve policy, but most people seem 
| to be getting all the money they really 
need at a price. The “price” is not 
as bad as it 
because 52% 
money can be charged off as a busi- 


ness expense. That is one of the prob- | 
lems the Fed has had in taming the | 


boom. 


This column is not intended to be | 


either very bullish or very bearish. 
The writer’s general feeling is that 
the adjustment in business and the 
adjustment in stock prices are still in- 
|complete, but that the adjustment in 
| stock prices has made enough progress 
|now to lead one to be more in- 
terested in buying on sharp dips. That 
| does not mean that the individual in- 
vestor should use up all of his buying 
reserves. It means he should make a 
beginning in buying on any acute 
weakness. 


Companies like Magma and Copper 





of all the companies he contacts | 
are shading their estimates of 1957 | 


looks for corporations, | 
of the cost of borrowed | 





says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest —Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account teday— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any menth earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds te: 


AAAS AREREREES 


“TRADING BLUE CHIPS § 
FOR CAPITAL GAINS” 


is the title of our newest book which de- 
bunks the theory that capital gains re- 
quires reckless speculation in little known 
ond unproved stocks. Fortunes have been 
taken from investments in the best known 
and actively traded New York Stock Ex- 
change securities. 

learn how you can handle your 
own funds like an expert. 

For a limited time we will send you a 
copy of this revealing book and three 
weeks of our complete Investment Analy- 
sis Service for only $1 or $1.25 via air 
mail. Money back guarantee. 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Registered a hag, F 
08 South Los Robles, P 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Divipenpd No. 39 


Tus BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of Forty- 
Seven and One-Half Cents 
(4744¢) per share on the capi- 
tal stock of the Company, pay- 
able November 15, 1957 to 
stockholders record at the 
close of businessOctober 15,1957. 

R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
September 17, 1957 






































What Price Should 
You Pay For These 


GROWTH 
STOCKS 


Who profited from Gulf Oil’s amazing 43% 
rise between Feb. and July of last year? What 
of Pittston Co.’s $14.50 per share gain in just 
4 months? . . . or United Aircraft’s $36 rise 
from Feb. to Dec., 19567 


These success stories were written not in a 
*‘boom’’ market, but in a time of lagging 
prices. While the Dow Jones Avereeus EPORT 
only 1%%, GROWTH ST 

clinched profits of 9.5% How? 3 Not . ‘*tips’’ 
or ‘‘private formulas, ' but b continued 
weekly supervision of 35 key Growth com 
panies and their changing price trends! 


What are the Nov. '57-Feb. ‘58 price objec- 
tives for Sterling Drug. Penn-Dixie, Alumi- 
nium Ltd. feway Which Growth 
Stocks pay stock dividends? . . . Should Gulf 
Oil be bought, sold, or held at current levels? 
These are just three of the many questions 
—~ eee by this planned program for capital 
gains 


invest Just $1 Today and receive four full 
weeks of this concise 4 page service plus 
a complete plan and method with a 
six month accounting of results. 
Just mail the coupon below 
Special offer applies 
only to new trial 
subscribers 





seeaaaaeaaaeg 


Growth Stock 
Report (Dept. aF2) 
922 Laguna St. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Please airmail 4 week 


subscription, 
and accounting of 





g Address 


lelelerleleeheteteeteteteteteteteteteteteteteteteleted 


RN es ea a 


The first and only book of its kind to reveal 
how $1,000 can grow to $25,000 in 12 years 
— how $10,000 can be worth $250,000 . 

All of the proof you need . . . Full of oman 
ing true facts and figures... Shows you how 
to save on taxes ... Written by R. C. Allen, 
nationally-known Investment Counsellor. 


YOU'LL REALLY LIKE THIS BOOK 
READERS SAY—"Best book on investments 
§ have ever read"— "You've shown me a 
way to make more money"’—‘‘The chapter 
on taxes is worth hundreds of dollars” — 
“Even my banker opened his eyes" —"Send 
6 copies for my associates.” 

SEND $2 TODAY—SATISFACTION IN GUARANTEED 


BEST BOOKS © Dept. a 

514 V.F.W. BLOG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Enclosed is $2. Please RUSH “How to Build 
@ Fortune and Save on Toxes. 











| and sagging prices. 
| tions on the New York Stock Ex- 
| change fall below 1% million shares 


| basically 
| department, 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Flight Into “Defensive” Stocks 


Nornutinc has a more discouraging 


effect on the mood of Wall Street 


than the combination of low volume 
When transac- 


a day brokers begin to have visions 


| of red ink. And the disgruntled faces 


of traders and investors who see the 


| value of their investments shrink day 
| after day add to the gloom. Quite 


frankly, I wish I had stayed abroad a 


| little longer. 


Most of the advisory services, an- 


| alysts and other professionals are 


bearish; many of them for what they 
believe are valid reasons, others 


| merely because it seems to be the 


fashionable thing to do just now. 
Since the average investor has an 


| aversion against selling short (which 


he considers more speculative than 
taking a flyer in any cat or dog), a 
bearish-oriented research 
in which many of the 

invest hundreds of 


larger firms 


| thousands of dollars a year, has to 
| come up with something to stimulate 


business. This something is “defen- 
sive” stocks. 

There is no question that these 
people who have to make recommen- 
dations of this kind are intellectually 
honest, that they mean well for the 
investor. Personally, I don’t go along 
with that policy at all for a number 
of reasons: 

First of all, the time to lock the 
stable door is before the horses have 
run away. The switch into defensive 
stocks would have been brilliant in 
July, but not now. 

Second, if one is convinced that 
stock prices are likely to go down a 
lot further, which may or may not be 
the case, one should not buy any 
stock, defensive or otherwise, because 
even a defensive stock will go down 
in a real “bear” market, albeit prob- 
ably less than others. 

Third, a great many of the defen- 
sive stocks such as are being pro- 
moted now have been unsatisfactory 
investments not only during the past 
year or two, but for an entire decade. 
The mere fact that business in gen- 
eral and corporate profits are moving 
sideways this year does not make a 
dull picture sparkle all of a sudden. 

Finally, an investor who is fearful 
of the future now has a wide choice 
of dollar-safe investment media 
which, for the first time in nearly a 
quarter of a century, offer a fairly 
decent yield. When you can get 4% 
on short- to medium-term govern- 


ment bonds, 4.8% 

on triple “A” 

corporate bonds, 

342% - 4% and 

more on good- 

quality municipal 

and other  tax- 

exempt bonds, not 

to mention an excellent selection 
of convertible securities, there is 
no need to seek refuge in defensive 
stocks. 

It should be a question of either- 
or, not a compromise. Either you 
buy a common stock for investment 
because you think it will appreciate 
in value over a period of time, or you 
keep your money in cash or other 
dollar-safe investments and wait un- 
til you feel more confident about the 
outlook for common stocks. 

Having preached this sermon which 
I think had to be spoken at this time, 
I want to express my conviction that 
in the not too distant future investors 
will look back at the year 1957 the 
same way as they have been looking 
back at 1953—a year of opportunity. 

This should not be misunderstood. 
I see no reason to be outspokenly 
bullish at this stage. On the contrary, 
it is possible and perhaps even likely 
that we may have to go through a 
period when the generally prevailing 
pessimism will result in an acute 
undervaluation of common stocks, 
just as the market evaluated the fore- 
seeable future of many stocks some- 
what too optimistically some three 
months ago. 

But there is no reason to get pan- 
icky if this should come to pass. A 
great many stocks are fairly priced 
right now (although “the averages” 
may still be on the high side) and the 
long-range risk at present levels is 
slight. If prices should decline ap- 
preciably further, such stocks will 
become increasingly attractive. Most 
investors have to learn not to be 
swayed by the prevailing market 
sentiment but coolly to calculate the 
odds. 

It does not pay to buy stocks for 
investment when all one can reason- 
ably expect is an advance of only 
about 10% before they become 
grossly overvalued, whereas the risk 
on the downside may be far, far 
greater than 10%. For long-term 
investment stocks should be bought 
when the downside risk may perhaps 
be 10% or even 15% but when one 
can visualize, reasonably, an apprecia- 
tion potential several times greater. 
A declining stock market is a calamity 
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for some, but a great opportunity for 
others. 

Many people got hurt quite badly 
in “growth stocks” and as a result the 
pendulum is now swinging in the 
opposite direction. I don’t agree. The 
only stock that merits purchase for 
investment is the stock of a company 
that holds promise of growth. 

Outboard Marine, for example, lost 
nearly one third of its market value 
within a few months. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the company and its 
growth potential is as good as ever. 
But when it sold at a price that mul- 
tiplied this year’s estimated earnings 
by 18 or 19 it did not leave much 
room for near-term gain. Now, with 
the multiplier down to a far more 
sensible 12-13 it is quite a different 
story. 

Even a defensive stock can acquire 
a different characteristic as is the 
case with Lorillard, a company which 
had been losing ground steadily for 
years. Yet, when the Reader’s Digest 
gave an exceptionally strong endorse- 
ment to Lorillard’s KENT cigarette 
filter, sales soared and earnings will 
do the same. Here seems to be an 
opportunity for a fair-sized capital 
gain witheut much risk. 

A stock like Filtrol Corp. is what 
Wall Streeters call a “business man’s 
investment.” It does indeed require 
a stout heart to see a stock climb up 
from 35% in 1955 to 9134 in 1956 and 
fall back to 48% this year. Actually, 
when one examines the company’s 
operating record there is nothing to 
warrant such violent fluctuations, be- 
cause earnings held fairly stable: 
$4.23 a share in 1955, $4.16 in 1956 
and, because of heavy charges for 
research and development, a little 
less, perhaps $3.80, in 1957. Yet, 
something is bound to happen to 
Filtrol at some future date which its 
canny, but taciturn president will tell 
neither his friends nor his stock- 
holders. 

Standard & Poor’s estimates that 
Filtrol’s cash holdings now have risen 
to about $15 million, far, far beyond 
the requirements of its business of 
selling catalysts to the petroleum 
refining industry and others which 
produced sales of only $22 million in 
1956. If and when this surplus cash 
is put to work, and I suspect that 
plans in this direction exist, Filtrol’s 
earnings should rise well beyond the 
level of recent years. My confidence 
in the company and its management 
is undiminished, although it was not 
easy to bear the price performance 
of the stock with equanimity. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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Getting Your Dollars’ Worth in 


OILS? .. AIRCRAFT? .. DRUGS? 


Stocts like Royal Dutch, Curtiss-Wright, and Merck have shone brightly for several months 
But NOW what is the price trend of these stocks? . . . their potential worth? .. . will they 
continue to prosper, or will lower priced issues steal their thunder? 

Of the 475 key stocks which we review, 229 are outperforming the market at this writing . 

37 others carry an SS rating and should be sold immediately. Others should be held only by 

speculators. Ratings for each stock are prepared every Friday. 

Act Now to receive 5 full weeks of IR 6 page reports PLUS our a booklet Pav nt Pro 
rammin ackage discussing money mana agement : and stock selecti UTAL OF 90 
AGES C U INHEDG ;ED ADVICE FOR ONLY $3. Just mail the couput beh +. Our refund 

guarantee applies. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH* 


Company (Dept. F39) 
922 Laguna Street 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Please air mail 5 week trial sub- 
scription including weekly survey 
of 45 key stocks and rush Bonus 
package above. Enclosed is $3 
Name 


Address 


*Managers of private portfolios throughout the U.S. 
1 oe NL 


} av. OP B 8 C Ome 1 OD','8 D8 5 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


Quarterly dividends of $1.25 per share on the 5% pre- 
ferred stock, $1.13 per share on the 4.52 % serial pre- 
ferred stock, $1.54 per share on the 6.16% serial pre- 
ferred stock, and 40 cents per share on the common 
stock of Pacific Power & Light Company have been 
declared for payment October 10, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 30, 1957. 


H. W. Millay, Secretary 


—<>— 


GLADDING, McBEAN & CO. 


Los Angeles, California 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 25c per share 
on the new shares* has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this company, payable on October 
22, 1957, to Kaslbeldave of record at 
the close of business on October 8, 
R. A. Eccles 
Secretary 
September 5, 1957 
*2 for 1 stock split, July 29, 1957 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
September 11, 1957 











STERLING 
INVESTMENT 
hiND 


A balanced fund representing a 
managed investment in a diver- 
sified list of bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks 
selected for their possibility of 
(1) conservation of capital, (2) 
current income and (3) in some 
cases appreciation in value. 
Mail this advertisement for 
detailed, free information. 























AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of Rohr 
Aircraft Corporation has declared 
@ regular quarterly dividend of 
35¢ per share on the outstanding 
common stock of the Corporation 
payable October 31, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record as of the close 
of business on October 10, 1957. 


R. S. SHEPARD 


Address 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


200 So. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
New York, N.Y. Atianta, Ga, 























Know Your Investments Better 


GET NEW 


Investor’s Manual 
For Judging eek. Values 


Over 
1,800 
New 
Stock 
Facto- 
graphs 


Ready 
For 
Mailing 





The 43rd Edition of this 304-page An- 
nual Ready Reference for Investors, just 
off the press, is a veritable mine of es- 
sential facts to assist the wide-awake in- 
vestor in judging relative merits of over 
1,800 stocks. Complete index enables you 
to find in a few minutes investment data 
every investor needs. Prepared by the 
trained staff of FINANCIAL WORLD, 
which for more than 54 years has been 
supplying the business and financial in- 
formation busy investors need to invest 
surplus funds more wisely, more profit- 
ably. 

Nowhere else can you find more quickly, 
more easily, or at lower cost, each com- 
pany’s set-up, historical background, fi- 
nancial position, eight years’ perform- 
ance records, outlook and other essential 
facts and figures you as an investor must 
have to evaluate the stocks you own or 
consider buying. “Your Factographs are 
a MUST in analyzing stocks,’”’ writes a 
New York subscriber. 

Return “ad” today with $5 Check or 
Money Order for your 1957 MANUAL. 
Or send $12 for 6-months’ trial subscrip- 
tion for FINANCIAL WORLD and receive 
your copy of 1957 “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” MANUAL in addition to 26 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
and 6 monthly copies of “INDEPEND- 
ENT APPRAISALS” containing DIGEST 
of New Reports and Ratings on 1,383 
to 1,870 listed stocks PLUS Personal 
Advice by Mail on securities you're in 
doubt about buying, selling or holding. 
Yearly subscription at $20 includes $5 
“FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL Free. (18 
weeks’ trial subscription without MAN- 
UAL only $5.) 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 
Dept. FB-101 
86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 


For Sound Strategy Now, Read .. 


a Make Money on Declines” 


Shows causes of market 
swings. How to plan con- 
sistent profit. the must book 
on Short Selling, but much beyond. 
ott >> ee =. $450 
4th printing . . 
New, most complete glossary 
H 600 Security Terms, $1.00. item eps 
Money back i not satisiied in one 
KALER COURSES Box} -Greece?.O. Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE FUNDS 


LIGHT IN AUGUST 


DISILLUSIONED market? Not to judge 
by the enthusiasm of investors for mu- 
tual fund accumulation plans. Despite 
the crack in the stock averages, the 
number of contractual and voluntary 
plans for purchase of mutual shares 
opened last August passed 20,000 for 
the first time, reported the National 
Association of Investment Companies. 
At the same time, added the NAIC, re- 
demptions of mutual fund shares 
amounted to only $32.7 million com- 
pared with $37.3 million in July and 
$39.5 million in August, 1956. 

What was the explanation for in- 
vestors’ fund bullishness in the face of 
market bearishness? Robert Clark, 
Executive Vice President of New 
York’s big Calvin Bullock, Ltd., which 
manages a $320 million-assets group 
of funds (Bullock Fund, Dividend 
Shares, Nationwide Securities and 
Canadian Fund) is one man well 
qualified to answer. His Dividend 
Thrift Plan set up in May, 1949 was 
the first voluntary accumulation plan 
with an independent agent (Irving 
Trust Co.) as custodian. 

“Share accumulation plans are for 
the long pull,” states Bob Clark. “As 
such, they have a certain independ- 
ence from market fluctuations. Market 
breaks, in fact, are perfect opportuni- 
ties for scale-down purchases and dol- 
lar-cost averaging. After all,” argues 
Clark, “if an investor waited for ‘fav- 
orable’ market conditions before he 
invested, he might well wait forever.” 


BABSON’S BEST 


Davi L. Basson of Boston, distant rel- 
ative of market pundit Roger Babson 
and himself head of $9.4 million-assets 
Aberdeen Fund, is a mutual fund man- 
ager with strong feelings about growth 
stocks. From the time he took over 
Aberdeen in 1953, Babson has kept his 
flexible little fund fully invested in 
common stocks and doubled net asset 
value per share in the process. But 
within his 58-issue portfolio, chemical 
and drug shares (15 issues) are clear- 
ly his favorite vehicles of growth. 
“Above average growth in demand, 
research expenditure and capital ex- 
penditure programs are the reasons 
for keeping one fourth of our port- 
folio in chemicals and drugs,” says 
Babson. He cites a study of 45 chemical 
companies over the depression years 
1929-1937. Thirty-nine had no deficits 
in any year, 38 paid cash dividends 
every year, 90% of them higher in 1937 
than in peak year 1929. “Since 1951,” 
states Babson, “the chemical industry 








A Diversified Closed-End 
Investment Company 


Third Quarter Dividends 


30 cents a share 
on the COMMON STOCK 


67% cents a share on the 
$2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 
Payable October 1, 1957 
Record Date September 17. 1957 

Kenneth H. Chalmers 


Secretary 
65 Broadway, New York 6. N Y 











STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
NEW ORLEANS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 








The regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents per share of the partici- 
pating preference stock of this 
company, for the three-month pe- 
riod ending September 30, 1957, 
will be paid on October 1, 1957. 
A quarterly dividend of 10 cents 
per share of $2.50-par common 
stock, and a participating dividend 
of 40 cents per share of participat- 
ing preference stock, will be paid 
on October 1, 1957. These divi- 
dends will be paid to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 


September 20, 1957. 
H. L. ROLFES, 


Treasurer. 





l ¢ DIRECT | 
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| 


Dividend adver- 
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tween your Corporations 
and the Nation’s investors. 
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has grown at an average rate of 6% 


dustry generally.” 

Last month David Babson was busy 
practicing what he preached, adding 
to holdings of du Pont, Atlas Powder, 
Filtrol, Diamond Alkali and Tennes- 
see Corp. Other chemical holdings: 
Schering, American Home Products, 
Rohm & Haas, Vick Chemical, East- 
man Kodak, Hercules Powder, Dow, 
Union Carbide, Monsanto and Ameri- 
can Cyanamid. 


THE PROPHET 


“THe stock market’s preoccupation 
with inflation,” warned President 
Maurice Freeman of Boston’s $58.6 
million-assets Loomis-Sayles Mutual 
Fund last July, “can easily be over- 
done. The investor . . . needs to guard 
against unrealistic stock market spec- 
ulation based on the assumption of 
early and continuous inflation.” To 
show he meant what he said Freeman 
kept Loomis-Sayles almost 50% in 
cash, bonds and preferred stock. Last 
month Freeman was beginning to look 
like a prophet with honor, but he dis- 
claimed kudos for his well-timed 
warning. 


“We were a little too liquid too | 


soon,” he explained. For over a year, 
Freeman’s Fund had been doused in 
cash. As a result, he missed out on the 
upswing in 1957. But when the big 
slide came, Freeman’s bearskin pro- 
vided warmth against chills in the 
marketplace. “We're still only 50% in 
common stocks,” he confessed last 
month, “but with our heavy load of 
bonds we can be 70% in common 
overnight.” 

What would Freeman’s strategy be 
now? “We've been talking inflation at 
Loomis-Sayles since April 19, 1933, 
the day we went off the gold stand- 
ard,” said Freeman. “The only protec- 
tion against inflation is not speculation 
but alertness and common sense. And 
I’ve been in this business too long,” 
he added, “to consider myself a 
prophet.” 


THE RAINS CAME.. . 


and washed away 12.47°/, of mar- 
ket value of the S&P 500 stock index 
in July, August and September. 
Over the same July 12 to Septem- 
ber 23 period, Forbes’ Index of the 
10 largest balanced funds lost only 
9.96°/, of net asset value. On the 
other hand, Forbes’ Index of the 
10 biggest stock funds, heavily in 
vulnerable blue chips, dropped 
13.18%, The balanced funds, cush- 
ioned by heavy fixed income invest- 
ments, lost a good deal less than 
the stock funds. 
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annually compared with 4% for in- | 




























_ DIVIDEND 


NO. 306 








"Dividend No.53 


Interlake Iron Corporation has 
declared a dividend of 35 cents per 
share on its common 
stock payable Sept. 30, 
1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business Sept. 13, 1957. 


“i ia 


nterlake Iron 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Plants: Beverly, Chicage, Duluth, Erie, lackson,Toleds 
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Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


Broap Street INVESTING 


CoRPORATION 
A Diversified Mutual Fund 


20 CENTS A SHARE 


Payable September 30, 1957 
To Shareholders of Record 
September 10, 1957 


Kenneth H. Chalmers 
Secretary 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 























NATIONAL INVESTORS 
CORPORATION 


The Growth Stock Mutual Fund 


6 CONSECUTIVE 
* DIVIDEND 


6 cents a share, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1957 toshareholders 
of record September 11, 1957 


Kenneth H. Chaimers 
Secretary 


65 Broadway. New York 6. N Y. 


G@3awawaa Tata aah ssa ae 


Philadelphia 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 62'4¢ per 
share on the capital stock of the 
Company payable October 15, 1957 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 30, 1957. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 
























J. KENTON EISENBREY 
Secretary 















INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
| | COMPANY 


186™ 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quorterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share payabie on October 
1, 1957 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
September 16, 1957, was de- 
clared by the Board of Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 
Vice - President and Treosurer 











FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 
Common& Preferrea Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day, declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 
50¢ per share on Common Stock. 
2854 ¢ per share on the 4.6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Common stock dividends are payable 
October 15, 1957 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Seprem- 
ber 30, 1957 
Dividends on the 4.6% Cumulative 
$25 par value Preferred Stock are pay- 
able December 15, 1957 to stock- 
holders of record November 29, 1957. 
ROBERT A. WALLACE 
Vice Pressdent and Secretary 
September 17, 1957 
Bogota, New Jersey 











SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
formerly 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY. INC. 


5 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 25¢ per share on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of the Com y 
of the par value of $12.50 per share, 
payable October 25, 1957, to holders of 
record at the close of business Septem- 
ber 25, 1957. J. T. CULLEN, 
August 27, 1957 Treasurer 








ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


This grand show is eternal. It is 
always sunrise somewhere; the dew 
is never all dried at once; a shower 
is forever falling; vapor is ever rising. 
Eternal sunrise, eternal sunset, eter- 
nal dawn and gloaming, on sea and 
continents and islands, each in its 
turn, as the round earth rolls. 

—Joun Murr. 


I love the man that can smile in 
trouble, that can gather strength from 
distress, and grow brave by reflection. 
"Tis the business of little minds to 
shrink, but he whose heart is firm, 
and whose conscience approves his 
conduct, will pursue his principles 
unto death. —Tuomas PaIne. 


The great happiness of life, I find, 
after all, to consist in the regular dis- 
charge of some mechanical duty. 

—ScHILLER. 


In human relations a little language 
goes farther than a little of almost 
anything else. Whereas one language 
now often makes a wall, two can 
make a gate. —-WALTER V. KAULFERS. 


Men should bear with each other. 
There lives not the man who may not 
be cut up, aye, lashed to pieces, on his 
weakest side. —KEarts. 


Consider what heavy responsibility 
lies upon you in your youth, to deter- 
mine, among realities, by what you 
will be delighted, and, among imagi- 
nations, by whose you will be led. 

—RUvusKIN. 


Never write on a subject without 
first having read yourself full on it; 
and never read on a subject till you 
have thought yourself hungry on it. 

—RICHTER. 


It is worth remembering that you 
cannot whitewash yourself by black- 
ening others; that success comes in 
cans, failure in can’ts; that a day of 
worry is more exhausting than a 
week of work; that cheerfulness is 
what greases the axles of the world; 
that luck needs a “P” on it to make 
it worth while. 

—Txue MOovuntTAIN PRESBYTERIAN. 


When men reject the Good Shep- 
herd they follow some glorified bell- 
wether who will lead the flock back 
to the jungle of tribal hate and strife. 

—Irvinc Peake Jounson, D.D. 
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Science can give mankind a better 
standard of living, better health and a 
better mental life, if mankind in turn 
gives science the sympathy and sup- 
port so essential to its progress. 

—VANNEVAR BUSH. 


Truth is a gem that is found at a 
great depth; whilst on the surface of 
the world all things are weighed by 
the false scale of custom. —Byron. 





B. C. FORBES: 


Are you one of the “I hate to” 
family? How often one hears 
people use that phrase. If you 
are guilty of using it, try to 
break yourself of the habit. It 
doesn’t reflect a strong, healthy, 
vigorous mental attitude. It sug- 
gests pettiness, querulousness, 
lack of the “I will” spirit. The 
way to conquer a disposition to 
“hate” so many things is to cul- 
tivate a cheerful, resolute, benef- 
icent frame of mind. If you 
fill your heart with love of your 
fellow-mortals and dre pos- 
sessed of a consuming desire 
to be of service in the world, 
you will have little room left in 
you for “hating” this, that and 
the next thing and person. The 
forceful person, animated by the 
right motives, starts more sen- 
tences with the words “I like 
to” than with “I hate to.” Get 
this thought into. your mind: If 
you are constantly “hating,” the 
cause lies within yourself. 











Worry is evidence of an ill-con- 
trolled brain; it is merely a stupid 
waste of time in unpleasantness. If 
men and women practiced mental 
calisthenics as they do physical calis- 
thenics, they would purge their brains 
of this foolishness. 

—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


When a man hasn’t a good reason 
for doing a thing, he has a good reason 
for letting it alone. 

—Sir WALTER Scorrt. 


Recently, in my opinion, there has 
been too much talk about the Com- 
mon Man. It has been dinned into us 
that this is the Century of the Com- 
mon Man. The idea seems to be that 
the Common Man has come into his 
own at last. But I have never been 
able to find out who this is. In fact, 
most Americans will get mad and 
fight if you try calling them common. 
. .. I have never met a father and 
mother who did not want their chil- 
dren to grow up to be uncommon men 
and women. May it always be so. For 
the future of America rests not in 
mediocrity, but in the constant re- 
newal of leadership in every phase of 
our national life. —-Hersert Hoover. 


No man can live happily who re- 
gards himself alone, who turns every- 
thing to his own advantage. Thou 
must live for another if thou wishest 
to live for thyself. —SENECA. 


It is the misfortune of all miscel- 
laneous political combinations, that 
with the purest motives of their more 
generous members are ever mixed 
the most sordid interests and the 
fiercest passions of mean confeder- 
ates. —BuULWER. 


Every attempt, by whatever author- 
ity, to fix a maximum of productive 
labor by a given worker in a given 
time is an unjust restriction upon his 
freedom and a limitation of his right 
to make the most of himself in order 
that he may rise in the scale of the 
social and economic order in which he 
lives. The notion that all human be- 
ings born into this world enter at 
birth into a definite social and eco- 
nomic classification, in which classifi- 
cation they must remain permanently 
through life, is wholly false and fatal 
to a progressive civilization. 

—Dr. NicnHotas Murray Butter. 


Mighty of heart, mighty of mind, 
magnanimous—to be this is indeed to 
be great in life. —Ruskin. 


Hope is the boy, a blind, head-long, 
pleasant fellow, good to chase swal- 
lows with the salt; Faith is the grave, 
experienced, yet smiling man. Hope 
lives on ignorance; open-eyed Faith 
is built upon a knowledge of our life, 
of the tyranny of circumstance and the 
frailty of human nature. 

—Rosert Louts STEVENSON. 





A Text... 


Sent in by Julius Ross, Roanoke. 
Va. What's your favorite text ? 
A Forbes book i 
senders of texts used. 


is presented to 


He which soweth sparingly shall reap also 
sparingly; and he which soweth bounti- 
fully shall reap also bountifully. 


—II Corrntuians 9:6 
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Cyanamid Means... 


Better 7 : Better 


Better —— Surface 
Pure | Leather : Coatings 


lee mass! 


(WES 
Fixit 


Oxp 
< 


@ In addition, the results of Cyanamid research and chemical application are being felt 
in the improvement of Metals... Food... Paper... Rubber... Agricultural Chemicals 
... Textiles... Plastics... Explosives... Drugs and Pharmaceuticals. For further 


information, call or write AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 














— CYANAMID — 











HELPING AMERICA MAKE BETTER USE OF ITS RESOURCES 





on ae A eS) FURNITURE FROM 


NIAGARA'S WONDERFUL 


WORLD 
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Executive Chair Cushion 


desk 


leisure Lounge 


wy 


sizes 


Glide-Out Sofe 


ably reclined for sittir 


se F 


y-Woleo)(omal-\\, amlol-t- Micelles 


... FURNITURE TO HELP THE EXECUTIVE 
REST AND RELAX, AT HOME OR OFFICE 


Into this busy world, where the need to relax 
becomes a matter of importance, Niagara in- 
troduces this new line of furniture designed for 
beauty and better health. You’d never guess, to 
look, that each contains medically-researched, 
medically-tested Niagara Cyclo-Massage mo- 
tors. Beneath their beautiful “skins,” each piece 
is identical in operation to the Niagara physio- 
therapy equipment built for use in hospitals, 
clinics and athletic training rooms. 

You get a wonderful sense of well-being from 
Niagara. Try it . . . during the day, or when- 
ever tension mounts. Just sit down, ease back, 


THESE PROMINENT MEN USE NIAGARA 


John S. Hewitt (left) President of 
Ananist Co., and George A, Beck, 
Executive Vice President of the 
SHEAFFER PEN Co, find Niagara 
helps them relax and ease tension 
during the day. 


set the controls. Then ride off to Niagara's 
“wonderful world of well-being.” As the 
motors purr, the delightful action passes 
throughout your body. It feels like thousands 
of tiny fingers reaching deep DEEP down to 
gently, gently massage the tired fibers of your 
body. Tension and fatigue fade away . . . sore 
backs, sore legs are forgotten . . . problems are, 
too. You relax as you never have before. 

You owe it to yourself, and to your family, 
to try Niagara. See for yourself how pleasant 
it can be to be LIVING in Niagara’s “wonder- 
ful world of well being.” 


Le hot the Niagatan. , 


ix the Pink Wagon 


vt lewel f 


NIAGARA’S PATENTED 3-WAY ACTION is 
unique . . . combines horizontal, vertical 
and circular motions to create a soothing, 
pleasant, highly beneficial massage action 


THE INCOMPARABLE THERMO.- | 


CYCLOPAD® WEAT-MASSAGE | 
SET contains heat-massage | 
pad and hand unit to help | 


relieve pains of arthritis, | 


NIAGARA 

Dept. F107, Adamsville, Pa 

Send complete details of Niagara's Living 
Furniture 


rheumatism. Can be used | Nome __ 


> 
=| all over body 
* 


> 


| Address____ 


tn Count: Monardh essege, 104., Fort trie, Oaterio 
© 1957 Niegore Therapy Mfg. Corp 





